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Journal 


{wo important decisions were made at the emergency 
meeting of the Conference on Unemployment in the 
Building Industry held recently at the R.I.B.A. under the 
chairmanship of Sir Raymond Unwin. At the meeting, 
which represented all the leading societies of the building 
trade, it was unanimously agreed that the state of “*creep- 
ing paralysis’ which appears to be overtaking the indus- 
try was being aggravated by false economies and injudi- 
cious measures. It was therefore decided to ask the 
Economy Committee recently appointed by the Govern- 
ment to receive representatives of the building industry, 
so that they might have an opportunity both of laying 
before the Committee a considered statement of the steps 
needed to secure a higher degree of efficiency and eco- 
nomy in the industry, and, at the same time, of stressing 
the many advantages to be derived from maintaining 


an industry which is not only largely independent of 


foreign commerce, but which also encourages a wide 
range of home manufactures. It was further decided 
unanimously that it was essential for the welfare of the 
building industry that a permanent Central Council 
should be formed to represent all the bodies concerned. 
The effect of such a Council would be to facilitate joint 
consultation and the co-operative action of the various 
trades, and thus lead inevitably to the greater efficiency 
and prosperity of the industry as a whole. 


These 
find a solution for the urgent problem of diminishing 
employment in the building industry, with its corre- 
sponding ill effects upon all the allied industries en- 
gaged in producing building materials. This desperate 
state of affairs, though it is generally and sincerely de- 
plored, has been far too long reluctantly accepted. A 
new campaign against these conditions and against the 
attitude of authority has been started by the Conference, 
and it is to be hoped that their positive and enterprising 
schemes will have the success they deserve. 


two new schemes are practical attempts to 


The tercentenary of the birth of Sir Christopher Wren 
takes place in October this year, and special arrange- 
ments are being made to honour his memory appropri- 
ately. On 20 October, the day of Wren’s birth, a special 
service, a detailed notice of which appears later on in the 
Journax, will be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and two 
lectures for men on Wren’s life and work will be given by 
Canon Alexander in the Crypt on Fridays, 14 and 21 


October. Members of the R.I.B.A. are cordially invited 
to attend these lectures. By kind permission of the Dean 
and Chapter, an exhibition of Wren relics will be held 
in the Trophy Room of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Royal 
Institute is lending a number of important exhibits, 
including the famous interleaved heirloom copy of the 
*Parentalia’”’ and the boxwood portrait attributed to 
Grinling Gibbons. 


The London Society is holding a meeting on 21 
October, when Professor Beresford Pite [F.] will read a 
paper on Sir Christopher Wren. 


It is not often that we have such an opportunity of 
combining charity with enjoyment as that given by the 
Architects’ Ball at Olympia, and again we express the 
hope that every member who is able to do so will {take 
advantage of it and buy tickets. The generosity of 
Mr. Greville Montgomery has enabled every penny 
received to be given to the Architects’ Unemployment 
Relief Fund, so that if the Ball is as widely supported as it 
deserves to be, a really substantial contribution may be 


made. 


Through the initiative of Mr. Phillips Dales [/.] and 
Mr. Greville Montgomery, another method of raising 
money for the Fund has been organised, and has already 
met with a most encouraging response. At the Building 
Exhibition there is to be an exhibition of pictures, 
drawings and books, etc., given by architects, artists and 
others which will ultimately be disposed of in a draw. 
L;veryone is asked to give to the exhibition, and everyone 
who can is also asked to take a £1 ticket, which will 
guarantee a prize in the draw. The contributions are not 
restricted to objects of personal handwork ; indeed, 
among those already made are vouchers for luncheon or 
dinner at the Criterion Restaurant. More drawings, etc., 
have already been offered than we can enumerate here, 
but from our knowledge of what has been given we can 
promise that there are many treasures lying in wait for 
ticket holders. 


Contributions should be sent to Mr. S. Phillips Dales, 
63 High Holborn, Mr. Greville Montgomery, 43 Essex 
Street, Strand, or to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
Unemployment Committee. They will be exhibited at 
Olympia from September 14 to 28, and the draw will 
take place on the 24th. 
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The R.I.B.A. Joint Committee on the Orientation of Buildings 


APPOINTMENT AND TERMS OF REFERENCE To the President and Council of the RA.B.A. 

The Science Standing Committee in the Session 1930-1931 Sirs,—On_ behalf of the Science Standing Committee 
appointed two of its members, Mr. S, Pointon Taylor [F.] I have the honour to present a Report by a Joint Comniittee 
and Mr. P. J. Waldram, F.S.1. [Z.], to consider the formation on the Orientation of Buildings having regard to met/iods 


ms ot ret 


erence : of securing the maximum penetration of sunlight into bui 


of a Joint Committee with the following t 
“To submit to the Science Standing Committee a report on where such is desirable. 


] 


na 


the various points governing the planning orientating I have the honour to be, 
of buildings on open or obstructed sites, having regard 
to the necessity of making the most of the more valuable 


Your obedient Servant, 
of the sun’s rays.” Signed) P. A. Hopk: 
The Joint Committee was composed as foll 

Mr. P. J. Waldram, F.S.I. [Z.] (Chairmar 

Mr. H. E. Beckett, B.Sc., Building Research Statio1 
Mr. A. Trystan Edwards [A.]. 

Mr. C. Ernest Elcock [F.]. 





Sir Leonard Hill, F.R.S. (late Director of Department of To the Chairman of the Science Standing Committee. 
Applied Physiology, National Institute for Medical Re ORIENTATION OF BurtpinGs. ReEporT OF JOIN’ 
Research). COMMITTEE 
: 1 7 reondall. OF [F.) (Chief Architec soard of ' j 
Mr. Me KE. Ke ndall, O.B.E. |. : My pear Lieut.-Cot. Hopxins—I am directed by 
<r abate ie President to ask you to convey to the Joint Committe 


Mr. S. Pointon Taylor [F.] (Ministry of Hea 


sincere appreciation of their labours in preparing the aboy« 


Re port. 


To the Chairman of the Science Standing RIB A He considers that the Report and its Appendices will be of 
g Conduit Street, W. 22 7 1932 great assistance to architects, and has arranged for the Report 
Sirn,—We, the Joint Committee appoir 1 by your pr to be published in the JoURNAL and copies of the Appendices 
decessor, Major C. F. Skipper, to consider the Orientation of to be placed in the Library for reference. Should members 
Buildings, have the honour to present to you t following desire publication of the Report and Appendices in pamphlet 
report on our work. form in sufficient numbers to cover its cost of publication, 
We desire to take this opportunity of expressi1 ur in- vhich would be somewhat heavy, the Council will, I am sure, 
debtedness to the invaluable assistance which we have received give this matter their earliest consideration. 
from the Building Research Station of the Department of May I concur with the opinion of the President that the 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Report is an excellent piece of work for the Science Com- 
We have the honour to be, Sir, mittee to have carried through, and that the Institute is 
Your obedient Serva indebted to all those who are responsible. 
(Signed P. J. WALDR \M Chairman), G. E. KENDALI Yours faithfully. 
A. TRysTAN EDWARDs S. PoiInron TAYLOR sits 
C. Ernest Eicock. H. E. BeckeE1 Signed) Ian MacAuister, 
LEONARD HILL. H S Secretary. 
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THE ORIENTATION OF BUILDINGS 


BEING THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 


ORIENTATION OF BUILDINGS 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the last few years an extraordinary and 

even revolutionary change has taken place in all 

countries in the general appreciation, both by 
the medical profession and by the general public, of the 
values of fresh air and light, particularly sunshine. 

‘The treatment of some diseases by exposure of the skin 
to the action of light, natural or artificial, has in a mar- 
vellously short space of time leaped from the obscure 
position of a somewhat contemptuously neglected specific 
to the status of one of the most valued and even invalu- 
able weapons in the medical armoury. 

The proved efficacy of the Finsen lamp and its deriva- 
tives was quickly followed by general exposure of the 
bodies of patients to natural sunshine. The almost 
miraculous cures of rickets and of certain forms of tuber- 
culosis in Alpine sanatoria by Rollier and others first fasci- 
nated medical opinion by their rapidity and completeness, 
and then incited experimental repetition in less favourable 
localities. The achievements of Gauvain in Hampshire, 
which proved that altitude was not essential, paved the 
way for the general establishment of irradiation centres in 
hospitals; whilst the provision of a solarium has become 
almost as much a recognised adjunct to a town hospital 
as it was to the Baths of ancient Rome, not merely in 
Italy but also in Gaul and Britain. 

Recently control tests of the effects of irradiation on 
school children have indicated that exposure to natural 
light—even after filtration through smoky town air—can 
be followed by distinct improvement in general health.* 

Popular intelligence has quickly appreciated the 
medical value of light, especially in its more concen- 
trated form of sunshine. We have seen sunbathing, re- 
garded not long since with amused tolerance as a mere 
fad practised only by eccentrics, develop—almost within 
the space of months—first into a fashionable cult, and 


* Lancet, 24 January 1931, p. 182. 


later into a recognised necessity for which facilities are 
now being provided by municipal authorities. 

The results of these medical triumphs have been far- 
reaching—and they now directly affect the work of the 
architect. 

Radical changes are naturally being made in the con- 
ventional designs of hospital wards and of school class- 
rooms; but hospitals and schools by no means limit the 
growing demands upon the architect. In almost every 
class of building he is now called upon to provide for the 
maximum penetration of such sunshine as can reach the 
site. 

Business men demand offices which shall afford ample 
light, air and sunshine, not merely to the rooms of mana- 
gers and directors, but also to those of subordinate staffs; 
dark and gloomy office rooms opening into small “light 
wells,” or heavily obstructed, are becoming increasingly 
difficult to let at rentals normal to their position. The 
value of living rooms in dwelling houses, flats and even 
in hotels is commonly appraised largely in terms of the 
light and sunshine which reaches them; and the architect 
is being called upon for designs which shall secure the maxi- 
mum penetration of sunshine as a primary consideration. 


Public opinion has, in fact, suddenly reverted to the 
logical common sense of twenty centuries ago, when the 
Greeks used sunshine as one of their chief medicines and 


the Romans, realising the national peril of a C3 working 
class, controlled town building by laws of light which 
appear to have been far more severe than those which 
fortunately survived in British law in some form or 
another throughout the middle ages to the present day. 
Hippocrates, the *‘father of medicine,”’ built the solarium 
at Cos of which we have fairly full particulars, where 
were treated the ancient Greeks, to whom physical fitness 
and athletic prowess meant more than they do even to 
the open-air, sport-loving Briton of to-day. 
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It may be, and often is, contended that the an 
sunshine in this country is too scanty to justify structural 
alterations to secure its maximum penetration to the 
interiors of buildings, and that light and 
be sought out of doors. 





Public opinion has, however, taken the more sensible 


view that for good or ill a large majority of workers are 
more or less condemned to indoor occupations; and that, 
because in the climate of this countr 


necessary to work in, to live in, and in particular to be 


interiors are 





ill in, therefore in those interiors no possible advantage 
should be neglected. 

Recognising that, once built, those interiors remain 
for many years with all their original merits and defects, 
affecting the health and comfort of occupants for hun- 
dreds of thousands of working hout t has become an 
essential feature of modern design to make the most of 
such light as is left to us in our alread ( ilt towns, 


and as much sunshine as our climate aflo 


subject 


Unfortunately, such is the extent to 


has been neglected, more especially since the days when 
‘dialling and the use of the globes”’ was an essential item 
in polite scholastic curricula, that the architect « find in 
his text books only a mere smattering of data, and that 
of little or no practical use; whilst such meagre informa- 
tion as is to be found in books of reference entails a pro- 
hibitive amount of labour before it can be used to solve 


even simple problems in practical design. 

The following report is, therefore, an attempt to supply 
the necessary information in simple, straightforward 
form, with methods of application which shall be suffi- 
ciently economical of labour, calculation, and time to 
offer hope of adoption in busy drawing offic 





The subject, which, properly considered, is not 





sarily intricate, is replete with the interest 
pected. How many people, or for the matte 
how many scientists could say offhand without con 
ing an almanac whether the number of days t 
sun to pass from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, 
viz., from 21 March to 23 or 24 September is the same, 01 
is greater, or is less than the number of days which it takes 
to pass from September to March? Yeta lmanac will 
tell us that summer is actually five to seven davs longer 
than winter. ‘There are other things to b irned. 
equally unexpected but equally obvious upon investiga- 
tion; for example, that a wall fac orth in June 
enjoys over halfan hour more possible sunshine per day than 
a wall facing north-east or north-west; tl fine day 
at midsummer the sun shines upot . h-west o1 
south-east wall for more than half an hour longer than it 
does on a wall facing due south; and that ll facing 
due south enjoys about 2} hours more possible sunshine 
per day at the equinoxes than it does at mids ner. (Fig. 
1B. 

Even observant people are often wu re how little 
the seasons correspond to the height of the sun and to the 


length of the day between sunrise and sunset. In May and 


iount of 
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July, or in April and August, the apparent paths of the 
sun across the heavens may be identical, but its effects 
are in no way comparable. 

Che four quarterly seasons of the “Farmers’ Year,” 
spring, summer, autumn and winter, are, in fact, just a 
month later than would be expected from spacing quar- 
terly periods of three months each equally about the four 
principal positions of the sun, viz., midsummer, mid- 
winter and the equinoxes. The farmers’ summer is not 
May, June and July, but June, July and August, although 
midsummer day, when the sun reaches its highest alti- 
tude, is in June. 

Although, therefore, it is always more or less irksome 


for adults to be compelled to take up a new branch of 


study, and still more irksome for architectural adults to 
undertake a new course of study involving mathematics, 
the subject of sunshine and orientation is at least one 
which possesses the fascination of discovering that there 
are more things in heaven and earth than were dreamed 
of in our philosophy, in addition to providing us with the 
means of leaving the buildings of our country a little 
better than we found them. 

Certainly many existing dwellings, offices, schools and 
hospitals are unlikely to receive the flattery of imitation 
by future generations. The spectacle of patients’ beds 
being taken out on to escape staircases of well-known 
hospitals is not likely to be tolerated in new hospitals in 
the face of present knowledge. Disputes between neigh- 
bours as to the light of dwellings threatened by higher 
buildings are often settled by an offer to remedy obvious 
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f-ts in the fenestration of the old rooms affected which 

ave them lighter than they have ever been. Every 
tow supplies examples of thousands of office rooms re- 
ig artificial light all day and every day even in 
ier, Which might have enjoyed light and sunshine 
had the “light wells” [sic] been transferred to the outer 
walis. Schools in which no sky whatever is visible 
fron some of the desks are by no means rare, whilst new 
hospital wards have been constructed to the stereotyped 
desien condemned by Florence Nightingale after the 
Crimean War over seventy years ago. 

Hopeful signs are, however, not lacking. New elemen- 
tary school classrooms have for some years been built to 
structural rules which secure good lighting all over, and 
the success of open-air classrooms has paved the way for 
still further improvement. 

There is not much to choose between an aerial photo- 
graph of the triangular pavilions of Queen Mary’s 
Hospital for Children at Carshalton and the excavated 
ground plan of the triangular stoas of Hippocrates’ 
solarium at Cos.* The Street Architecture Medal of the 


Roval Institute has been awarded to the new offices of 


the Underground Railway at Westminster, an outstand- 
ing example of successful planning for daylight and sun- 
shine even in a crowded city. 

It may be some time before we can all say with Cor- 
busier “Ze dessine avec la lumiére.”’ Possibly if we are wise 


"70 
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we never shall. The records of the Meteorological! Office 
tell us that in most districts in this country there are on 
yearly averages about two hours of cloud for every hour 
of sunshine. Although, therefore, we must make the most 
ofour sunshine, rendered more precious by its comparative 
rarity, we must maintain a reasonable sense of propor- 
tion and remember that our buildings are intended not 
only for summer but also for winter, when the proportion 
of cloud is much higher, for wet days as well as sunny, 
for towns as well as country. But at least modern ex- 
perience indicates that planning for light and sunshine is 
not, when in the hands of competent designers, incon- 
sistent with architectural balance and great charm. 


THE USE OF SPECIAL WINDOW GLASSES 

The present Report is mainly concerned with the 
quantity of sunshine available for buildings and _ says 
little about the quality, as to which medical and physical 
research is still in active progress. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that sunshine in 
passing through ordinary window glass is robbed by 
absorption of a certain small group of ultra-violet rays 
which possess particular therapeutic and hygienic value. 

The important modern development of the production 
of window glasses designed to be transparent to this 
valued portion of the solar spectrum is dealt with in 
Section IV of this Report. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT 


lhe Committee have directed their attention to the 
study of orientation mainly as affecting the penetration 
of possible and probable sunshine into buildings in the 
Northern Hemisphere. They decided that, whilst the 


consideration of insolation upon the external surfaces of 


buildings was within their terms of reference, as affecting 
problems in town planning, the detailed study of insola- 
tion on external surfaces as a drying and warming agency, 
and as affecting the movement of moisture in brickwork 
and masonry, could only properly be carried out at the 
Building Research Station, where investigation is already 
in active progress. 

They have therefore worked to the following pro- 
gramme. 

Section I.—The study and analysis of published in- 
formation on the subject, with a view to extracting and 
epitomising such material as proved to be sufficiently 
simple in its application to offer promise of usefulness to 
practising architects. 

Section II.—The classification and recommendation 
of simple practical methods of measuring and predeter- 
mining periods of insolation 

a by means of instruments, 

b by graphic methods, 
and of representing the results of insolation measurements. 


* Hippocrates and the Newly Discovered Health Temple at ¢ 
Proc. Royal Inst., 1906. 


Section I1I.—The study and analysis of problems of 
insolation affecting practical design in 
(a) Hospitals, 
b) Schools, 
(c) Dwelling Houses, Offices and Factories, 
(d) Town Planning. 
Section IV.—The use of special window glasses. 


APPENDICES 
As far as possible, detailed descriptions of instruments 
and mathematical work have been grouped into the 
following appendices: 
AppEenpix A. Assessment of Insolation. 
B. Duration of Insolation at Different Aspects. 
C. Possible and Probable Sunshine. 
D. Dufton-Beckett Heliodon. 
E. Waldram Sunshine Gauge. 
F. Beckett-Dufton Pinhole Camera. 
G. Molesworth Diagrams. 
H. Cotangent Diagrams. 
I. Insolation of Flat and Incised Facades. 
J. Insolation of Street Facades. 


COPYRIGHT 
The copyright in all illustrations in this report and in 


all material communicated by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research is reserved. 
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FUTURE WORA 

Although sufficient progress has been made in the 
above-mentioned Sections to justify the issue of a report, 
the Committee recognise that the treatment of Section 
III in particular cannot be considered as being in any 
way exhaustive or even adequate, the time which could 
be devoted by individual members of the Committee to 
detailed research being of necessity limited. 

The Committee are strongly of opinion that investiga- 
tion of the distribution of insolation over typical interiors 
of schools, hospitals, solaria, etc., of different designs and 
aspects, would afford data of the utmost value to archi- 
tects, to the medical profession and to the public at large. 


They are of opinion that such systematic investigations 


10 Septembei )32 
should be possible at a reasonably low cost by mea is of 
the methods and instruments devised and developed. 
mainly at the Building Research Station, in conne tion 
with the work of the Committee. 

Chey recommend that the Science Standing Con mit- 
tee of the Institute be authorised to consult wit!: the 
Director of Building Research regarding a possible pro- 
gramme of work to be undertaken by the Building 
Research Station of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

In submitting this Report, the Committee desire to 
express their indebtedness to the invaluable assistance 
which they have already received from the Building 
Research Station. PW. 


SECTION I 


AVAILABLE PUBLISHED INFORMATION 


A careful search in all available sources, including the 
tracing of numerous foreign references in the library of 
the Building Research Station, has up to the present 
revealed very little published information on the subject 


of insolation, except in the most general terms 


For the measurement and predetermination of insola- 
tion the only methods of any practical lue appear to 
be the graphic method of calculating by. solar diagrams, 
published in Molesworth’s Obstructior Spon, 
1902), an epitome of which has been published in the 
Transactions of the R.I.B.A.' and the Chartered Sur- 
veyors Institution*, and the method involving the use of 
shadow curves apparently first published in this country 
by Cooper? and Julian! and adopted in Germany by 
Kiittner’? and Grobler.® 

Atkinson’s Orientation of Build Chapn ind Hall, 
1912) and the studies of the insolatior yf streets and 
facades by Marboutin‘ and ‘Trystan Edwards® have been 
consulted with advantage. 

The data recorded in the Book of Normals, Sections 
I, If and III, of the Meteorological Office (H.M. 
Stationery Office), comprising the averages of sunshine 
for 35 vears, conveniently analysed for months, seasons, 
and districts, have been found excellent and comprehen- 
sive, and have enabled all essential data to be considered 
in the necessarily alternative forms of possible and proba- 


ble sunshine. 


With these exceptions the Committe: found that 


practically a new technique for the subject was necessary. 
Even the use of Molesworth diagrams, which have for 
some years constituted the only method of determining 
the facts as to loss of sunshine in ancient li disputes, 

1 Waldram, P. J. The Natural and Art I Bu 
Journa R.I.B.A. 1925, 82 405 

2 Waldram, P. J. Planning For Su ; Suro. Inst. 19: 
2 432. ; 

Cooper, C.H. Sunshine in Relation D journal Ir 
Municipal and County Engineers, 1919, 46 2¢ 

‘ Julian, J. Sunshine in Relation to the Dwellir Inst. M 


cipal and County Engineers, 1919, 46 331 


entails far too much tedious labour to offer any hope of 
their adoption by architects in practical design, or to 
enable the data required by the Committee to be ascer- 
tained except at prohibitive expense. 

It has therefore been necessary to revise and greatly 
simplify the Molesworth system in order to render it 
suitable for practical application, not only by architects 
but also in the compilation of essential data by the 
Committee. 

It has also been found that the shadow curve method 
can be elaborated so as to be capable of much wide 
application in the form described in this report as the 
“Cotangent diagram.” 

No published descriptions were discovered o 
suitable instruments for measuring or predetermining 
sunshine either in rooms or on models. 

lhe Heliodon and the Pinhole Camera developed by 
Messrs. Dufton and Beckett at the Building Research 
Station, and the Waldram Sunshine Gauge were there- 
fore evolved and arrangements have been made for 
manufacturing and placing them on the market. 

Published data for this country with regard to insola- 
tion from different aspects were found to be meagre, 
wholly insuflicient, and confined almost entirely to 
periods of possible sunshine with little or no information 
as to the relation between possible and _ probable 
insolation. 

(he Committee have therefore been forced to cal- 
culate and compile data. ‘The basic calculations were 
checked from the simplified Molesworth diagrams illus- 
trated in this Report and independently on the Dutfton- 
Beckett Heliodon at the Building Research Station. 
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SECTION II (a) 
THE MEASUREMENT AND PREDETERMINATION OF INSOLATION 
‘'1) UNITS OF MEASUREMENT 


Hows of Possible and Probable Sunshine 


A convenient and simple unit of measurement of 
insolation is the period in hours of possible sunshine. This 
can readily be converted into hours of probable sunshine 
in any district in the British Isles by means of the collated 
data published by the Meteorological Office in the 
Book of Normals. 


The Assessment of Insolation in Terms of *‘ Volume of Sunshine” 


The use of plans contoured in hours of sunshine en- 
ables the distribution of insolation over an interior to be 
visualised readily, and for some purposes the method is 
invaluable. The total period during which sunshine can 
enter a room is also of considerable importance. Need 
exists, however, for a method whereby the “‘quantity”’ of 
sunshine entering an interior during any period of the 
year can be assessed. This would enable the insolation of 
diflerent rooms, or of the same room with different 
orientations, to be directly compared. 

The most obvious measure of quantity of sunshine is 
the total energy of solar radiation admitted by the 
windows of a room. Unfortunately, such a measurement 
would necessitate a detailed knowledge of the depletion 
of the sun’s radiation by the atmosphere for various solar 
altitudes and of the extent to which the radiation is 
transmitted by glass at various angles of incidence, and, 
even if this information were available, would entail con- 
siderable labour in the solution of simple problems. 

If the above-mentioned effects of altitude and inci- 
dence be ignored, however, it is possible, by a method 
described by Atkinson in his book The Orientation of 
Buildings, to assess insolation in terms which closely 
resemble those of solar energy. 

With certain developments, Atkinson’s method, of 
which the following is a summary, enables the insolation 
of an interior to be computed rapidly and conveniently. 
A more detailed description of the processes involved 
is given in Appendix A. 

The method is based on the assumption that the quan- 
tity of sunshine entering a room in a given period is pro- 
portional to the time interval and to the effective aper- 
ture of the window—that is, to the normal cross-sec- 
tional area of the beam of sunshine admitted by the 
window—the product of these two factors giving the 
required result. In practice, except for very short 
periods, the variation in cross-section of the beam of sun- 
shine must be considered and the product is obtained by 
plotting the cross-section against time and summing the 
area beneath the curve between the required limits. 

When the cross-sections are measured in square feet 
and the time in hours the unit of the resulting quantity 
is defined by Atkinson as the ‘‘Sun-hour.” This term is 


U 2 


unfortunate in that it can easily be confused with the 
simpler unit, the “Hour of Sunshine,” and it will not be 
perpetuated in the present Report. It is less confusing 
and more descriptive to consider the sun’s radiation as a 
fluid and to define the insolation assessed by Atkinson’s 
method as the total ““Volume of Sunshine”’ admitted by 
the window. 

With rectangular windows the cross-sections involved 
in the above process are parallelograms whose dimen- 
sions for any angles of the sun’s rays can be obtained 
rapidly from drawings of window detail. Where win- 
dows are large, however, it may for many purposes 
be sufficiently accurate to neglect the thickness of their 
frames and of the surrounding walls. With this assump- 
tion the Volumes of Sunshine received by an unob- 
structed window of unit area for various dates and orient- 
ations may be expressed conveniently in the graphical 
form shown in Appendix A, Fig. 1a. The total volume 
admitted by any disposition of windows can then be com- 
puted by multiplying the window areas facing in the 
various directions by the appropriate factors obtained 
from Fig. 1A. 

This approximate method has been applied in a com- 
parison of the alternative types of hospital ward shown 
in Figs. 5 and 6 for various orientations. The results are 
shown in Appendix A, Table I. 

(2) MEASUREMENT AND PREDETERMINATION BY MEANS 
OF INSTRUMENTS 


The insolation at any position in the interior of a 
building can be measured in hours of possible sunshine 
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either by observations or photographs from the point Photographic Methods 
under consideration, or on models. For permanent records it is possible to associat 
suitable sun-path diagrams with photographs of windows 

Measurement by Direct Observation obtained with a normal type of lens camera. 

Measurements by observation from a given point can From the transparent webs of angular co-ordiiates 
be effected by any means whereby the apparent paths of employed for the measurement of angles of bearin. and 
the sun at different dates can be traced across the sky o1 azimuth when superimposed upon or combined with 
across an image of the sky visible from the point unde photographic views,* the apparent sun-paths fo; any 
consideration. aspect can be plotted directly, thus forming a mask ©! sun- 

With these paths suitably marked at hourly or shortet paths which can similarly be superimposed or printed 
intervals to indicate the positions of the sun at various over any photographic print or incorporated in the jocus- 
times of the day, it is possible to measure the period of ing screen of a camera for exploratory purposes. 
insolation at, for example, a point in an interior by reading On account of the limited field of view of a photo- 
from the appropriate sun-path the times corresponding to graphic lens, however, this necessitates an inconvenient 
the intersections of the path with the edges of the window number of webs in order to cover all portions of visibk 
openings or with the outlines of exterior obstructions. sky at any given latitude. The Pinhole Camera described 

For the exploration of actual rooms or large scale in Appendix F has therefore been devised, by means ot 
models the Waldram Sunshine Gauge, as will be seen which almost the whole of those portions of the sk 
from Appendix E, effects this by interposing a trans- traversed by the sun in these latitudes can be photo- 
parent web of sun-paths marked with times of day be- graphed with a single exposure. A single sun-path dia- 
tween the eve of the observer and the image of a window gram superimposed photographically upon the records 
seen ina mirror. By plotting the sun-paths upon a cellu- of window apertures obtained in this way enables 
loid cylinder every possible position of the sun is included, periods of insolation to be calculated and checked at 
while adjustment for latitude is readily made by rotating leisure (Fig. 11 
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Measurement by Means of Models 





WE -* <All Although both the pinhole or any other camera and 

ENLARGED SECTION the sunshine gauge can be used in models made to ; 

OF PINHOLE sufficiently large scale, the Heliodon described in Appen- 
LIGHT TIGHT CAP dix D is undoubtedly a far more convenient instrument 
PINHOLE for investigations on models (Fig. 1p 
i —T7< aa The principle of this instrument is extremely simple. 
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board about a vertical axis fixed in relation to a lamp 
representing the sun, the time corresponding to any posi- 
tion being indicated by a pointer upon a circular scale of 
solar time. Change of season is effected by sliding the 
lamp upon a vertical scale. 

With this apparatus it is possible to reproduce exactly 
the incidence of sunshine upon a building for any given 
conditions, while daily periods of insolation can be ob- 
tained directly by rotating the board and noting the 
times at which the sun commences and ceases to shine 
upon various parts of the model. 

The Committee are of opinion that the Heliodon 
effects material saving of time and labour over any 
“point-by-point” method of investigation, whether in- 
strumental or graphical. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF PERIODS OF INSOLATION B) 
GRAPHIC METHODS 

The two graphic methods of measuring or predeter- 
mining periods of insolation which the Committee recom- 
mend as sufficiently straightforward and practicable for 
general application are (a) the Molesworth system, suit- 
ably modified, and (6) the Cotangent method. 
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Durron-BECKETT HELIODON 


The first-named virtually carries out on paper the 
operation performed by the sunshine gauge, or the pin- 
hole camera, enabling the insolation periods at any given 
point to be ascertained by suitably marked sun-paths 
traced across a projection of the window or windows 
through which sky is visible at that point. 

The latter in its simple form, as already used by several 
investigators, is essentially a graphical method of deter- 
mining the lengths of the shadows cast by a building at 
various times of the day and year, and to some extent re- 
produces on paper the operations of the Heliodon. As 
elaborated in Appendix H, however, the method (6) can 
be used in exactly the same way as the method (a), the 
only difference being that another system of projection 
is employed. 

Each of these methods has its particular advantages, 
some problems being more readily solved by the one than 
by the other. 

Simplification of Molesworth Graphic Method 

The graphic method discussed in Molesworth’s Ob- 
struction to Light (Spon, 1g02) is simple in principle and 
fairly well known, but is tedious and unpopular. For 
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Fic. 3 
present purposes, however, it has been found possible to 
simplify the methods and to reduce very greatly the 
amount of work involved in its application to practical 
problems. 

The original method necessitated the projection of the 
quarter sphere of sky visible from a given fagade, with 
its accompanying sun-paths for various dates, upon a 
plane parallel to the fagade. With the relevant window 
openings and external obstructions plotted on the same 
diagram periods of insolation for the point under con- 
sideration could then easily be determined. A separate 
diagram involving much laborious plotting of sun-paths 
was thus required for each aspect of facade. 

The simplification which has been effected consists 
essentially in using only three sun-path diagrams for the 
aspects east, west and south (Figs. 1, 2 and 3.) 

The diagrams for due east and west aspects obviously 
contain between them the complete celestial vault, with 
all its angular divisions, vertical and horizontal, and also 
all parts of all apparent sun-paths in correct relation to 
such angular divisions. If, therefore, all horizontal angles 
of azimuth be considered as angles of bearing 0° to 360° 
from north clockwise through east, south and west round 
to north again, and be so measured on any drawing, it is 
possible to plot either on an east or on a west diagram, or 
partly on one and partly on the other, any combination 
of windows, skylights, or aspects in correct relation to the 
apparent paths of the sun. 

There is however a practical objection to using only 
east and west diagrams due to the extreme contraction 
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Fic. 1H.—SHADOW; DIAGRAM 

of angular divisions of azimuth at the sides of such dia- 
grams in the neighbourhood of due south and due north, 
which renders accurate plotting difficult near the edges 
of the diagrams. 

Accurate plotting in the neighbourhood of due north 
not being required in connection with the insolation of 
buildings in the northern hemisphere, this practical dif- 
ficulty can be overcome by adding to the pair of east and 
west diagrams one diagram for a south aspect. Upon the 
open scale portions of one or more of these three, it is 
possible to plot accurate projections of any openings or 
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obstructions which require consideration 
in connection with orientation. Such out- 
lines being plotted, the duration of sun- 
shine at any period of the year for the 
point in question can be read directly from 
the diagram. A detailed example of the 
use of the method is given in Appendix G.* 
Cotangent Diagrams 

** Shadow Curve” diagrams (Fig. 1 
Appendix H), showing the lengths and 
directions of the shadows cast by a vertical 
rod upon a horizontal plane have alread: 
proved of some value for locating the 


shadows of buildings at various times of 


the day and year. It does not seem to 


have been realised, however, that the 
curves traced by the tip of the shadow 
on various days are actually represent- 
ations of the corresponding sun-paths ona 
horizontal plane, obtained by rectilinear 
projection through the top of the rod 
Viewed it is 


possible to project in the same mannet 


in this way obviously, 
and upon the same diagram the outlines of 
window 


tions, and thus to measure the durations 


frames and of external obstruc- 


ofsunshine at points within buildings by 
a process exactly similar to that described 
in the previous section. 

To facilitate plotting it is 
to superimpose upon the shadow curve 


convenient 
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gents of angles of elevation radially. The 
resulting diagram, which has been termed 
a **Cotangent”’ diagram, is in 
Fig. 21, Appendix H, drawn for the lati- 
tude of Greenwich. 

The cotangent graphic method, which 
is more fully described in Appendix H, 
is comparatively new, and but little ex- 
perience has as yet been acquired as to 
its use. 

It would appear, however, to offer 
possibilities of material reduction in the 
labour involved in dealing with certain 
problems, particularly in connection with 
town planning. 


show Nn 


Equation of Time 

In all the foregoing methods of measur 
ing and predetermining periods of insola- 
tion Apparent Solar Time is used. 

No account is therefore taken of the 
varying differences which occur through 

* Since this report was completed, a new form 
of single diagram including all possible sun-paths 
has been devised, upon which projection of webs 
at any aspect can be plotted. An illustrated 
description has been added to Appendix G. 
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the vcar between time as indicated by the position of the 
sun and Greenwich Mean Time, that is, between the time 
as ro orded by a sundial and by a clock. 

[hese differences, which, for the longitude of Green- 
wich. are identical with the Equation of Time, the values 
of wich are indicated in Fig. 4, can be ascertained with 


vreat accuracy. As regards the duration of insolation 
they can be neglected, because if sun enters a window or 
hegins to shine on a wall a few minutes earlier or later 


than the Apparent Solar ‘Time obtained by measurement 
it also leaves earlier or later. If it rises later it sets later 
and vice versa. 

If for any purpose it should be necessary to know the 
exact moment (G.M.T.) when the sun shines in a given 
direction on any date, it is a comparatively simple 
matter to apply the appropriate corrections. 


SECTION II (6 
REPRESENTATION OF INSOLATION: 
CONTOUR PLANS 


he disposition of insolation over an interior can con- 
veniently be represented by contour lines showing hours 
of possible sunshine upon any particular day. 

A simple example is shown in Fig 20, Appendix D. ‘This 
indicates the hours of possible sunshine which on 
1 March is receivable in the latitude of London at table 
height in a room measuring 14 feet by 12 feet with 
two windows of different widths facing respectively 
south-west and south-east. ‘The equivalent periods of 
probable sunshine can be obtained by applying the appro- 
priate multiplier from ‘Table I, Appendix C. 

Reference to this will show that for March District 3 





Hours OF SUNSHINE RECEIVABLE ON 1 MARCH AT 
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this is 0.328, an hour of possible sunshine being only 
equivalent to 20 minutes of probable sunshine. 
The equivalent values are therefore: 


Possible Sunshine Probable Sunshine 


Hr. Min. Hr. Min. 
I oO oO 20 
2 O O 40 
3 oO I oO 
$ O i 20 
5 oO I 40 
6 oO 2 Oo 
7 Oo 2 20 


SECTION III (a 
ORIENTATION OF HOSPITALS 


The value of sunshine as a therapeutic agent in 
hospital wards has long been known. 

In 1859 Florence Nightingale, in her well known book 
Votes on Hospitals, wrote as follows, pp. 18-19 : 


Deficiency of Light. 

“I am not competent to determine the proportionate 
influence of light in promoting the recovery of the sick, 
but I should rank it second in importance to fresh air. 
Direct sunlight, not only daylight, is necessary for speedy 
recovery, except perhaps, in certain ophthalmic and a 
small number of other cases. Instances could be given, 
almost endless, where, in dark wards or in wards with a 
northern aspect even when thoroughly ventilated the 
sick could not by any means be made speedily to recover. 
Dark barrack-rooms and barrack-rooms with northern 
aspects will furnish a larger amount of sickness than light 
and sunny rooms. 

“Amongst kindred effects of light I may mention from 
experience as quite perceptible in promoting recovery 
that of being able to see out of a window instead of look- 
ing at a dead wall: the bright colour of flowers; that of 
being able to read in bed by the light of a window close to 
the bed-head. It is generally said that the effect is on the 
mind. Perhaps so; but it is none the less on the body on 
that account. 

“All hospital buildings in this climate should be 
erected so that as great a surface as possible should receive 
direct sunshine . . . window blinds can always moderate 
the light of a light ward; but the gloom of a dark ward is 
irremediable The window space should be one- 
third of the wall space. The escape of heat may be 
diminished . . . but whilst we can generate warmth we 
cannot generate daylight or the purifying and curative 
effect of the sun’s rays.” 

Unfortunately, the medical profession in this country, 
whilst recognising the psychological value of sunshine, 
have until late years been less appreciative of its physio- 
logical value, or at best have regarded it mainly as a 
valuable adjunct to convalescence comparable with port 
wine and oysters for those who are fortunate enough to 
obtain them. They have certainly failed to bring suffi- 
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cient pressure upon ho. pital sh 
authorities and hospital . :chi- ae 
4 tects to secure the provision of fet 
a a. = = A —_— solaria in which sunshiiie on 
— I = / the beds of patients can be on 
used as a curative rather than alt 
= as a restorative agency. la 
Florence Nightingale lived ta: 
to see the Red Cross imove- ob 
ment firmly established in her ar 


lifetime. She also lived io see alt 
Netley Hospital built, and did 


wi 
not hesitate to condemn in no be 
uncertain terms the waste of pa 
available sunshine involved - 


in its design. Unfortunately, ol 
architects, in the absence of 








pressure from the medical pro- de 
fession, have been content for pl 
many years to consider that 1 
what was good enough for ha 
Netley was good enough for a 
them; so that of late years we ail 
have seen the unedifying spec- ar 
tacle of solaria improvised on of 
the outside escape staircases sti 
of famous hospitals, where, is 
with a little forethought and sit 
commonsense, entire wards he 
might have been designed as al 
solaria with a material saving be 
of capital cost, no material co 
increase in running expenses, ar 
and an overwhelming im- Wi 
provement in efficiency for W; 
their purpose. dc 
Hospital planning has, with su 
few exceptions, become stan- sit 
= / dardised, not tosay crystallised oF 
VA | : or even fossilised, into the fr 
Pt Ab \ | i : familiar ward with its long at 
me — fom — ent — Sree — tert — et — St et lt axis running north and south, 50 
with windows on each side 34 
facing east and west between in 
beds placed at right angles th 

to the external window walls 
a a oe ie _ — - a (Fig. 5; P- 790). in 
Whilst public opinion 1s pr 
demanding the most ample Ca 
| admission of light, air and ty 
VV" FTP * f"*\| sunshine to the interiors of su 
™~ 4 domestic, factory and_ office ne 

€ buildings, hospital wards are 
a = Vz ~— eee ~~ a — ee still being planned with over fo 
. 60 per cent. of the external ec 
ve— 2 wall space taken up by solid sa 
brickwork, and the windows in 
so spaced that the patients a 


Fic. 6.—INsoLATION OF A I [ypes or HosprraL Warps receive the minimum of sun- 
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shine on their bodies and a 
scanty maximum on. their 
feet. 

It is gratifying to note that 
some architects are at last, 
although half a century too 
late, | 


‘ginning to take advan- 
tage of Florence Nightingale’s 
obvious commonsense, and 
are considering whether some 
alternative design, both of 
windows and arrangement of 
beds, would not secure to the 
patients some of the sunshine 
and air which is wasted in the 
older type of ward. 

At Copenhagen wards were 
devised where the beds were 
placed parallel to the side 
walls in groups of four. This 
has a further psychological 
value in that,instead of lying in 
along ward and seeing all day 
and every day a large number 
of comparative strangers in a 
state of ill-health, the patient 
isin a small group of four or 
six with whom he can feel at 
home so far as his illness may 
allow. This arrangement has 
been further developed in this 
country (Fig. 5) where wards 
are also now being erected 
with a few piers along the 
walls and long sliding win- 
dows which fold together. In 
suitable weather the whole 
sides of the wards can be 
opened up, allowing for the 
free and full ingress of sunshine 
andair. The actual amount of 
solid wall now occupies only 
34 per cent. of the wall surface 
instead of 70 per cent. as in 
the older type of wards. 

The contour lines on Fig. 6 
indicate the numberof hoursof 
possible daily sunshine which 
can be obtained in the two 
types of wards. These lines are 
sufficiently eloquent to need 
no further comment. 

The Committee are in- 
formed that the additional 
cost of maintaining the neces- 
sary minimum temperature 
in view of the larger window 
area has been carefully inves- 
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tigaied and is considered to be immaterial. Supervision 
is not interfered with. Glazed upper panels in the par- 
titios enable supervising nurses when standing up to see 
what is fortunately invisible to patients lying down. 

A material advantage of this type of “verandah” ward, 
as it has been termed, is the elimination of balconies in 
multi-storied hospitals, which both shade and obstruct 
the windows of lower floors. Another important advan- 
tage is the reduction in width and, therefore, in the 
spaiis of floors and roofs which discounts the slight addi- 
tion about 3 per cent.) in total cube. 

[he investigation of various designs for wards at dif- 
ferent aspects, with due regard to the distance apart of 
ward units necessary to prevent undue obstruction to 
useful sunshine, is obviously desirable. 

Ii is necessary to emphasise that the maximum admis- 
sion ofsunshine must be considered in due relation to other 
considerations material to the efficiency of a hospital as a 
whole. Economy in corridor length, the proper and con- 
venient spacing of sanitary accommodation, the insola- 
tion of the living quarters of the staff and the necessity for 
frequent flooding of X-ray and electrical therapy rooms 
with natural light, air and sunshine are factors of con- 
siderable importance. 

Provision must also be made for certain cases to which 
sunshine is not only useless but actively harmful. In cer- 
tain mental cases, and strangely enough in hospitals for the 
treatment of advanced cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
exposure to direct sunshine may be undesirable. 

In sanatoria for tuberculosis patients (as distinct from 
['.B. hospital wards) and hospitals where glazed veran- 
dahs are used ample means for ventilating the upper 
portions of the verandahs must be provided, otherwise 
stagnant air may become trapped, with most deleterious 
results. 

In this connection it may be noted that glazed balcony 
roofs inclined upwards to secure the maximum admission 
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of sunshine to the wards from which the balconies open, 
with a valley gutter next the wall in place of the usual 
glazed lean-to roof sloping downwards from the ward wall 
with a gutter along the outer edge, constitute the best pre- 
ventative of stagnant air pockets. (Fig. 7). 

It is essential that in the design of hospital wards archi- 
tects should confer freely with the medical staff and 
ascertain the number of beds or wards which should be 
designed for cases where full insolation is undesirable. 

Subject to the considerations mentioned above the 
proper orientation of hospitals may be considered as 
governed by the following general factors. 

1) The type of disease which it is desired to treat. 

2) The best type of ward to meet (1). 

3) The best spacing between ward and other build- 
ings. 

4) The desirability of choosing sites and layouts 
which will secure proper orientation for all the various 
units. 

The Committee are informed that clear. and simple 
methods of predetermining generally and of testing in 
detail the insolation of wards and other units should be 
invaluable to architects engaged in hospital planning. 


SECTION III (6 
ORIENTATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The extent to which children can accustom them- 
selves to the admission of fresh air, suffering very little, if 
any, discomfort and certainly deriving perceptible bene- 
fits to health, has been determined by experience over 
the last twenty years in different types of classrooms and 
methods of planning. Beginning with windows on two 
opposite sides of a classroom capable of being opened over 
their whole area, the principles of the open-air school 
have been so far adopted in the design of the ordinary 
school that at the present time classrooms with 'one or 
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both sides which can be thrown completely open are now 
in the decided majority. Such rooms when ranged along 
open-sided verandahs, which now frequently replace 





closed corridors, result in a building which can admit 
fresh air in moderation, or, if the weather permits, in the 
fullest possible measure. 

The need for thorough free cross-ventilation from 
windows or large openings on opposite sides of rooms 
used for regular teaching with some measure of protec- 
tion against the weather is of paramount importance. 

Of almost equal importance with fres] sun- 
shine. A school should be so placed on a sit hat no 
shadow can fall upon the buildings and every available 
ray of sunshine can play around and « em. In 
particular, it is highly desirable that classt where 
the children spend the greater part of their time should 
receive all the sunshine available during tl c wintel 
months, or that they should at least be flooded with sun- 
shine at any time of the year during the ho hen the 
children are not present. 

Che value of sunshine in a schoolroon her in 
its psychological than its remedial effects. It is of some 
account as a warming agency. In some circumstances, 
however, it may be harmful, when, for instance, children 
sit at work for anv leneth of time with direct sunshine 


falling on the v 
their heads. 

The present-day method of planning 
has both simplified and complicated the pi 
orientation of the building. ‘The problen 
perhaps, because there are two sides from whicl 
sunshine, but it is more difficult in that wide-open win- 
dows, or open sides and open verandahs, need a measure 
of protection not only against the sun in the heat of the 
day, but also against the prevailing storms and rain and 
inithe eastern parts of the country against the sweeping 
cold winds. 

Briefly, therefore, in the orientation of school buildings, 
the considerations are: 

i) The selection of unobstructed and sunny sites. 
rooms used 


ite pages of their lesson books or upon 
entilation 


simpler, 


to get 


(ii) The admission of some sunshine into all 
for regular teaching. 

iii) The planning of classrooms so that they 
maximum amount of sunshine having due regard to: 

a) Necessary protection of opening windows or sides 
against the weather in different parts of the 
country. 

Avoidance of glare and hot summer sunshine 
Local conditions such as facing classrooms on to 
objectionable 


receive the 


=~ 


a noisy or dusty road, or other 

surroundings. 

usually SO 
building 
modern 


In regard to (i) sites for schools are now 
large that a suitable and sunny posit 
should present no difficulties. As to (ii 

tendency to single-storey buildings with an ops 


erally facilitates 


on [o! 


n lay-out 
with windows on two opposite sides, gen 
the introduction of sunshine into every room at 
part of the day. In buildings of more than one 
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however, particularly in those of the compact kind, the 
most suitable orientation is open to arguments on which 
a considered opinion is desirable. 

The real problem is (iii) and is one on which a con- 
siderable difference of opinion still remains. Some 
authorities recommend a southern outlook for the class- 
rooms, with a verandah on the south side only, to 
shade the windows to some extent; others a southern 
or southerly aspect with a protecting corridor or 
verandah on the opposite side, while a few favour the 
placing of verandahs on both the south and the north 
with high level windows over the southern ver- 
andah, or (b) without any high level windows, thus 
deliberately excluding direct sunshine from the class- 
rooms. 
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Inquiry into the matter as a whole must take into 
account the type of classroom, its shape and section. But 
on the question of aspect alone, it appears that buildings 
which go furthest towards reconciling the somewhat con- 
flicting opinions above are those in which the classrooms 
face south-east with slightly projecting eaves on that side, 
and a verandah on the north-west. Such rooms obtain the 
advantage of the low, early sun, which shines right across 


them and makes them warm and cheerful at the hour of 


opening, while, in hot weather, the sun is sufficiently 
high up by the time the children attend school to shine 
only a small distance into the rooms, and is off the win- 
dows altogether early in the day. The south-easterly 
aspect, moreover, makes it possible for summer sunshine 
again to enter the rooms through high level windows on 
the north-west at the end of the school day, and affords 


an opportunity of providing a protecting verandah or 
corridor on the side most exposed to prevailing winds and 
rain. 

In certain parts of the country it may be found that a 
south-easterly aspect exposes the school unduly to cold 
winds, in which case it may be necessary to face class- 
rooms more to the south or even to the south-west. A 
front, however, direct to the south without some protec- 
tion from the sunis not to be recommended; blinds suitable 
for school windows are difficult to obtain, are liable to get 
out of order, and tend to make the rooms stuffy and dark 
when they are drawn. 

Attached are some plans and sections of classrooms 
of the different types which it will be necessary to con- 
sider. 

In regard to types of plan, the two which it will be 
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Fic. 11.—QuADRANGULAR SCHOO! 


helpful to advise upon are (a) the quadrangular plan 
which has classrooms usually on two opposite sides of a 
central court—this plan finds much favour, and is being 
repeated all over the country—and (6) the compactly 
planned building with classrooms ranged along both 
sides of a central corridor. In these two cases it would be 
desirable to discover the degree of penetration of sun- 
shine into the line of classrooms turned from the most 
favourable aspect decided upon for the other line. As to 
the siting of classrooms generally, if the most favourable 
aspect can be decided upon, there should as a rule be no 
difficulty in arranging the classrooms accordingly, for the 
school plan is so pliable and elastic that it can take an 
almost endless variety of forms. 

If the modern school, plentifully supplied with fresh 
air as it is, can be placed on the site so as to obtain 
the greatest benefit of sunshine, another very important 
problem in planning will be solved and it will then be 
possible to carry on work indoors under conditions ap- 
proaching those outside. Even so, the retention of chil- 
dren for long periods in buildings, however fresh and 


bright they may be, is to be deprecated on grounds of 


health, and special provision should be made wherever 
possible for them to be taught actually in the open air. 
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SECTION III (c) 
DWELLING HOUSES, 


penetration of sunshine into dwelling houses, offices and 
factories are largely identical with those which make for 
the maximum penetration of daylight irrespective of sun- 
shine, with certain additions. They are:— 

1) Ample height of window heads to secure the maxi- 
mum area of sky visible from the middle and back of side- 
lit rooms between the underside of window heads and the 
sky line formed by the top of any obstructions. 

2) Ample width of windows to secure the maximum 
area of sky visible between the side of the window and the 
side of any obstructions. 

It should be noted that this access of lateral light can 
often be obtained quite as effectively, and sometimes more 
effectively, by the provision of two or more windows as 
by a single window of unusual width. 

Ample width of window space is more particularly 
useful where obstructing buildings are of moderate 
height or discontinuous. 

The expedient of breaking up a flat facade into salients 
as shown in Fig. 13, in order to secure the valuable effect 
of windows on two sides of a room instead of one, has the 
effect of enlarging very materially its possible breadth 
of aspect. 

Whether such as compared with a flat fagade would be 
justified on the grounds of insolation alone depends upon 
the circumstances of each particular case. In the exam- 
ple shown in Fig. 13 the possibilities of windows facing 
south-west from a flat facade are exchanged for windows 
facing south and west. It would appear at first sight to be 


OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


The factors in design which make for the maximum of 


-IN« 


ISED FACADE 


obvious that added width over two aspects must afford 
more hours of sunshine than a more restricted aspect in 
one direction. 

But when that one direction happens to be one which is 
particularly prolific in hours of possible sunshine, such as 
south-east or south-west, it is quite possible that the 
anticipated profit may prove to be a loss, at least at some 
periods of the year and when expressed in hours of 
possible sunshine. When expressed in terms of probable 
sunshine, the relative gain or loss, taking the whole year 
round, may well be reversed in different districts. 

The particular example shown has therefore been in- 
vestigated in some detail in Appendix I. 

There can be no universal expedient for securing 
maximum insolation. If the fullest advantage is to be 
taken of possibilities of insolation it is essential that every 
case should be considered on its merits with intelligent 
regard to the possibilities and the probabilities of sun- 
shine from different parts of the hemisphere. 

Until the habit of thinking in terms of sunshine has 
been acquired, buildings will continue to deprive their 
occupants of values which might have been enjoyed with- 
out cost every day over the whole life of the building. 

In dwellings and offices, the value of protection from 
heat in summer and from cold in winter is scarcely likely 
in this country to outweigh the advantages of securing 
increased insolation by all possible means. 

The latter by increasing cheerfulness, health, ventila- 
tion and the penetration of daylight in cloudy weather 
adds materially to rental and capital value. 

The same is more or less true of small workshops, but 
in large workshops over-enthusiasm for insolation may 
entail disadvantages. Excessive areas of continuous glass, 
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where blinds are impossible or inexpedient, can easily 
raise the temperature of large workshops in summer and 
induce hot-house conditions, to an extent which it is im- 
possible for ordinary systems of mechanical ventilation to 
cope with or to reduce to conditions of reasonable comfort. 


The same is true, although to a much lesser extent, of 


the difficulty of excessive cold in winter. But it is as a rule 
far easier to press and to reinforce a mechanical system 
of warming than it is to press and to reinforce a mechani- 
cal system of ventilation. 

The benefits to be derived from the maximum pene- 
tration of sunshine to interiors should not, however, be 
allowed to obscure the fact that there are other factors to 
be considered. 

Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd has drawn attention (JOURNAL 
R.1.B.A. 20 September 1924) to the disadvantage of win- 
dows facing aspects from which heavy and continuous 
rain and storms are to be expected, especially to living- 
rooms and bedrooms. 

A considerable amount of useful information on this 
point can be obtained by analysis of meteorological data. 
Lloyd quotes the following figures for the relative 
amounts of rainfall associated with various wind direc- 
tions at four widely separated towns. 


RAINFALL ASSOCIATED WITH VARIOUS WIND DIRECTIONS 


Wind. Richmond. Falmouth. Aberdeen Cahirciveen 
N. 8 8 8 { 
N.E. 7 3 9g 4 
E. . " ‘i : 
S.E. - 10 20 * 
S. 20 21 7 1.4 
S.W 22 28 6 15 
W. 10 11 6 8 
N.W. 6 8 p 5 
Calm 11 6 9 5 


From the table it can be seen, for example, that at 
Richmond (Surrey) a south-east aspect is likely to be 
much drier than a south-west one, whereas the reverse 
condition holds at Aberdeen. 

Lloyd has endeavoured to derive from these figures 
the percentage of the total rainfall which is received upon 
walls with various orientations. Since, however, he con- 
siders the effect of obliquity of incidence of the rain in a 
horizontal plane, but makes no allowance for wind velo- 
city, that is for the angle in a vertical plane at which the 
rain strikes a wall, it is very doubtful whether his figures 
have any useful meaning. It is not practicable to derive 
the total quantity of rain falling upon a given wall from 
the standard meteorological observations, but measure- 
ments could be obtained with the aid of a multiple rain- 


gauge having as receivers apertures in a number of 


vertical planes differently orientated. 

The risk of extravagant insolation in the design of town 
offices and even of dwellings in suburban streets is prob- 
ably negligible. But when planning dwellings on more 
unrestricted and unobstructed sites it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the requirements of different rooms vary 
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considerably with regard to sunshine. Such errors jn 
design as a larder facing south, or a bathroom ficing 
north are obvious. But in other rooms the period of user 
must be studied. A servants’ sitting-room facing west or 
south-west to receive afternoon sunshine may be excellent, 
but the same orientation for a night nursery would be a 
perpetual nuisance and is undesirable for any bedroom, 
A bathroom facing east to catch morning sunshine is ideal. 
but hot morning sunshine in a kitchen is seldom welcome. 

Large, high windows in a south wall can render a 
living room unduly hot insummer. An alteration of plan 
which would enable part of the necessary window area 
to be diverted to east or west walls, or to both, may 
be worth some quite material sacrifice. 

Although the penetration of daylight and sunshine 
from a projecting bay with windows on all sides to the 
body of the room is no greater and even slightly less than 
that which can pass the opening in the main wall, the 
psychological effect of admitting sunshine from a wider 
aspect to the space enclosed by the projecting bay is con- 
siderable. 


SECTION III (d 
TOWN PLANNING 

Exact information with regard to the practical effects 
of orientation is particularly necessary in connection with 
town planning. 

The town planner has far wider responsibilities than 
the architect, who generally has to serve only three princi- 
pal interests, his clients, himself and posterity; whilst the 
effect of any opportunities which he may overlook is 
confined to individual buildings. But the clients of the 
town planner are legion, and on their behalf different 
schools of opinion are more or less clamorous for par- 
ticular results which are sometimes incompatible. 

The effects of any mistakes which he mav make in 
adjudicating between the claims of divergent interests 
are far reaching and permanent. Whilst the victims of 
mistakes by the architect may be numbered in tens or 
hundreds, thousands and tens of thousands may feel the 
loss of opportunities overlooked by the town planner. 
His responsibilities are increased by the knowledge that 
both his wise and unwise decisions may alike be cumula- 
tive in their effect. 

[he environments which he creates may inspire those 


who fill in his bare framework; but, on the other hand, if 


it be a framework which deprives them of some oppor- 
tunities, it may well discourage them from seeking and 
making the most of such opportunities as remain. 

Chere are, in almost every town, fortunate localities or 
spaces, so wisely or even nobly planned that the designer 
of any building in them is consumed with anxiety as to 
whether his design is really worthy of its position. 

[here are other jumbled localities, often closely 
adjoining, where any decent building seems to be a waste 
of money or at least requires courage and vision. 

Throughout his work the town planner is assailed by 
rival claims of different schools of thought. They all 
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expect the town planner to provide a lay-out which will 
aflord to everyone a maximum of sunshine with some- 
times the vaguest of ideas as to the character of the ‘“‘sun- 
shine’ which is in their minds. Whether it is to be the 
scarce low-angle winter sunshine or the comparatively 
abundant high-angle summer sunshine or a suitable com- 
bination of both are important considerations for which no 
precise data have hitherto been readily available. 


In town planning, as distinct from the planning of 


individual buildings, provision for the access of sunshine 
to buildings has, up to the present, been secured by fixed 


rules determining the permissible heights and density of 


buildings and the space about them; and this has resulted 
in a regrettable monotony in the architectural forma- 
tions conditioned by such rules. In the future more 
scientific and more flexible methods need to be intro- 
duced so that any requisite amount of sunshine may be 
assured in urban areas without necessarily perpetuating 


an unvarying relation of height of building to width of 


street. It is therefore obviously essential that the most 
exact and comprehensive data should be available in 
order to enable regulations to be made which can be 


scientifically supported. In view of the possibility of 
legislation which is concerned with the replanning of 


built-up areas as distinct from legislation covering the 
planning of areas likely to be built upon, such precise 
data will certainly be of even greater value in the pre- 
paration by local authorities of suitable and reasonable 
regulations when their schemes are being prepared. 

The advocates of low-angle sunshine which can pene- 
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trate deeply into rooms must realise that if towns are to 
be planned as towns and not as rural hamlets something 
must be sacrificed. Only exact data can determine how 
much must be abandoned. 

For example, Figs. 14, 15 and 16, reproduced by the 
permission of H.M. Stationery Office from Technical 
Paper No. 7, Illumination Research D.S.I.R., indicate 
clearly the amount of sunshine which is unattainable 
with continuous obstructions such as street fagades sub- 
tending angles of 30°, 45°, and 60°. 

Of no less importance are accurate and reliable data as 
to the relation between probable and possible sunshine 
at different districts at different seasons. The market 
value of rentals as an investment is appraised with due 
regard to the probabilities of empties. Similarly the value 
of the commodity of possible sunshine, which must be 
paid for by restrictions on the permissible height and 
density of buildings as determined by the town planner, 
must similarly be appraised with due regard to the vary- 
ing probabilities of the periods at different seasons when 
the “‘profit rental” of actual sunshine will be non-existent. 

But the town planner requires something more than 
general data from which he can draw general conclusions, 
He needs ready reckoners and calculating machines which 
will, in the comparatively short time which he can devote 
to details, tell him at once which of several possible lay- 
outs of different parts of his general plan, all equally 
feasible, is the best from the point of view of insolation. 

It is hoped that the simplified methods of calculation 
which have been devised for the investigations of the 
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Fics. 15 AND 16,—EFFECT OF OBSTRUCTION ON INSOLATION 
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Cor mittee, and particularly simple, practical instru- 
. like the Dufton-Beckett Heliodon, will supply this 


mi 
wan. It should be emphasised that the field of simplified 
met ods and instruments has only recently been tapped, 
and that the full scope of their usefulness, obvious though 


it may seem, is practically unexplored. 

(he Committee are confident that for straight streets 
with buildings of uniform height, the diagrams in 
Appendix 5, which have been compiled at the Building 


Research Station from observations on the Heliodon, will 
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be found to afford all necessary data in a particularly 
convenient form. Any special problems involving con- 
sideration of the effect of serrated sky-lines can be dealt 
with by the instrumental or graphical methods described 
elsewhere in this report. 

These diagrams will be found to possess additional 
advantage in epitomising a large amount of information 
graphically. The value and the potential value of this 
may be gauged from the general considerations drawn 
from them at the end of Appendix J. 


SECTION IV 
THE USE OF SPECIAL WINDOW GLASSES 


[t is a matter of common observation that sunburn or 
bronzing of the human skin on exposure to sunshine does 
not occur behind ordinary window glass. 

[his effect is occasioned by a comparatively small 
portion of the solar spectrum situated in the ultra-violet 
region between the wave length 3200 A.U. and the limit 
of the sun’s radiation (set by atmospheric absorption) at 
2900 A.U. and, except in cases of over-dosage, is gener- 
ally regarded as a reliable indication of beneficial tonic 
action. There is also evidence to show that the efficacy 
of sunshine in destroying harmful bacteria is seriously 
diminished when these particular ultra-violet rays are 
removed from the solar spectrum. 

The shortest wave-length which will pass through 


ordinary window glass is about 3200 A.U. Attempts Lo— 


produce a glass transparent to shorter wave-lengths date 
back to 1903 when Zschimmer began experiments for the 
firm of Schott at Jena which ultimately led to the glass 
known as ‘‘Uviol.’’ Others worked on the same problem, 
but the earlier glasses were only developed to satisfy 
scientific demands and were in general unsuitable for 
large-scale production. 

In 1924, however, as a result of Dr. Lamplough’s suc- 
cessful experiments in England, a glass possessing con- 
siderable ultra-violet transparency was produced on a 
commercial scale. Since that time **U.V. glasses’ have 
been exploited in most of the civilised countries and 
numerous types are now on the market. 

Unfortunately their reputation has been seriously pre- 
judiced by the extravagant claims made while manu- 
facturing difficulties still remained and the transmissive 
properties of the glass were not satisfactorily permanent. 
Misconceptions are easily generated in the lay mind and 
disillusionment is apt to lead to a wholesale con- 
demnation. 

One of the commonest misconceptions is that in build- 
ings glazed with U.V. glasses effects comparable with 
those resulting from out-door exposure are to be obtained. 
Obviously this cannot be true. In addition to the fact 
that any closed window glazed with the most transparent 
type of U.V. glass is necessarily less efficient than the 
same window open, by reason of losses by reflection, it 
must be remembered that the greater part of the short- 
wave ultra-violet radiation received out of doors reaches 


the earth via the blue sky and not directly from the sun. 
The amount of radiation which reaches a point within a 
building will therefore depend to a large extent on the 
fraction of sky visible, a figure which, even under the most 
favourable conditions in the immediate proximity of a 
large unobstructed window, can only approach one-half, 
and which for most parts of an ordinary room is sur- 
prisingly small. 

Even allowing for these facts there is little doubt that 
ultra-violet transmitting glasses can be of considerable 
value when used intelligently ; as, for example, when sun 
treatment is required with protection from cold winds. 
In this country the available periods of sunshine invalu- 
able to convalescents are frequently accompanied by 
easterly or north-easterly winds which, without some 
form of protection, would more than nullify any good 
effects resulting from sunshine. 

There is some tendency, however, to regard U.V. 
glasses as a panacea for all ills and to assume that where 
they are used other elementary principles of hygiene can 
safely be ignored. In hospitals and schools particularly 
provision should certainly be made for the complete open- 
ing of all windows whenever conditions are at all suitable. 

Probably the U.V. glasses can be used most effectively 
in offices and factories, where many millions of human 
beings are shut away from the sunshine for a large part 
of the year and where wide-open windows are frequently 
undesirable. 

In such cases, to receive appreciable benefit, it is 
essential to sit either in the direct rays of the sun or in 
positions from which a wide view of the sky is obtained. 
The use of special glass in rooms whose windows are 
small or seriously obstructed can scarcely be justified. 

On the other hand their use in large windows designed 
to admit considerable amounts of sunshine, such as the 
hospital windows shown in Figs. 5 and 6, the large 
windows of school classrooms, in large skylights, or even 
in the customary french window of the typical suburban 
villa, would enable much to be available which is now 
wasted. * 

* A useful and impartial summary of the available information on 
this subject has been provided by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research in Building Research Bulletin No. 8, entitled 
* Ultra-violet Window-glazing ” (H.M. Stationery Office. 1930. 
Price 4d. 
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Fic. 32.—DesiGN For House or Lorbs, 1835 
Drawn by William Kent, Soane Museum 


WILLIAM KENT’S DESIGNS FOR THE HOUSES 


OF PARLIAMENT, 


1734-1740 


SECOND INSTALMENT 


BY FISKE 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
HE design of the halls for the two Houses itself 
offers a considerable interest. 

The House of Lords remains rectangular through- 
out the evolution of the plans, and in the plans themselves 
thereislittleindication of any architectural treatment. ‘Two 
detailed drawings from the period of 1735 (Figs. 31-32 


J+ > 
however, propose a very monumental handling, with 


ARIMBALL 


the galleries on an 
exterior motive of 
great coffered niche, 
entrance, 


arcade all about based on the rich 
Palladio’s Basilica at Vicenza. A 
occupying the arch opposite the 
frames the throne. The wall above the gallery 
is alternately pie reed with plain windows and hollowed 
with statued niches. The breadth of the room, fifty feet, 
is exactly equalled by its height, the upper zone being 
turned ina great cove. 
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The Lords, although perhaps at this epoch individually 
“proud to catch cold at a Palladian door,” evidently 
hesitated to do so at their sessions. The second design 
makes the concession of providing a fireplace, for which 
the arcade is curved backwards to one of the long walls. 

None of the general plans could satisfy the require- 
ment of this design (presented when the project of a new 
building was momentarily in abeyance) for clerestory 
light all about. They all show the House of Lords abut- 
ting a facade at one of its ends, with a large Palladian 
window behind the throne, which would have left the 
King in shadow. Perhaps this would not have wholly 


displeased the oligarchs who were then the real rulers of 


England. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

The House of Commons begins in the designs of 1733 
as a Greek cross, into the arms of which the seats rise in 
concentric circles, interrupted for the entrance and for 
the woolsack. In the plans of 1739 this was reduced to 
an oblong room with a shallow curve at the inner end 
wall, and a corresponding curve in the seats at the outer 
end. The detailed plan **D”’ for the Houses (Fig. 33), 
submitted 11 December 1739, with the Speaker's ap- 
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Fic. 33.—DeEsiGN ror THE HovusE oF COMMONS MARK D*, TRANS- 
MITTED DEC. 11 1739 
Drawn by William Kent, Soane Mus 


proval as being the most convenient, shows the inner end 
with semicircular seats within a polygonal wall of many 
faces, the seats at the outer end cutting off the corners 
in octagonal form. 
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THE COURTS OF JUSTICE 
While the subject of new accommodations for P: rlia- 
ment was under consideration, the cramped condiiions 
of the courts of justice in connection with Westmir ster 
Hall also attracted attention. James Ralph mentioned 
the matter in his Critical Review of 1734 :— 

** T have already touch’d on the slovenly appear ince 
of our courts of justice: sorry I am that Westminster- 
Hall affords me so many opportunities of renewing 
this complaint: ’tis, in my opinion, almost necessary 
they should be more pompous and magnificent, in 
order to inforce the respect which should ever aitend 
on justice: I therefore take the liberty of recommend- 
ing this thought to the sages of the law, and as | am 
convinced very many of them are men of taste, there 
is much reason to depend on them for a suitable refor- 
mation. 


The sages of the law did not neglect their opportunity, 
as we learn from a communication of the Board of 
Works, February 27, 1738-39.* 

To the Right Hon" the Lords 
Comm" of his Majesty’s Treasury 
May it please your Lordships 

In obedience to your Lordships reference on y 
memor’ of the R* Hon" Philip Lord Hardwick, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, and the R' 
Hon" Sr. William Lee Kn* 

Lord Cheif Justice of His Majesty’s Court of Kings 
Bench; signified to Us by M*" Walpole the 10" 
instant. We have viewed the Courts of Chancery & 
Kings Bench in Westminster Hall, & find them in so 
decayed a Condition that they cannot be repaired 

to be made Commodious & Convenient as requir’d. 
We have therefore made Plans & Elevations of a 
Design for making new, & Enlargeing the said Courts 
as much as the Place will admit of, and have laid the 
same before the Lord Chancellor & Lord Cheif Jus- 
tice, for their Approbation; which they have con- 
sidered and Approved, & desire they may be put in 
execution as soon as possible, that they may have the 
use of them the next ‘Term. 

If it be vour Lordships pleasure the said Courts be 
made new according to the plans & Elevations they 
have Approved; the Charge will be about One 
Thousand & fifty pounds. 

All which is most humbly submitted by 


H. Fox 
T. RIPLEY 
W. KENT 
W. GILL 


This was approved on 1 March by the Treasury 
Board and a warrant was ordered to be issued.t 


The design for installing the courts on the dais of 


Westminster Hall (Fig. 34) is one of the first essays in 


* Works 6/16 Memorials, 1733-1745, p. 876. 
+ Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1739-1741, pp. 13, 15- 
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Got! ic of the eighteenth century, 
lone before Walpole, and somewhat 
prior to Langley’s book, Gothic Archi- 
tectu’’ Improved by Rules and Proportions 
1742), which itself owes much to 
Kent. As in Langley, a horizontal 
entablature is carried above the shafts 
or columns of the lower stage, with 
buttresses above rising into pinnacles 
at the upper cornice and parapet. A 
principal arch, rising into the upper 
zone, is flanked by two octagonal 
bavs of smaller arches, all of ogee 
curve. In Vardy’s Designs of Mr. Inigo 
Jones and Mr. William kent (1744) is 
a variant (Fig. 35) in which the upper 
zone is omitted, and the central 
motive profiles above the side bays, 
with a multitude of finials. Particu- 
larly in this rendering, the design, in 
spite of its misconception of Gothic 
principles and detail, appears to the 
unjaundiced eye very well composed 
and by no means so absurd as our 


condescension to the early revivers of 


Gothic would have us to suppose. A 
view of the interior as it appeared in 


1808 is given in The Microcosm of 


London. 
It was not long before a further 
question was raised on _ providing 


more suitably also for the records of 


the courts, as we see from the follow- 
ing memorial of late August 1739*: 
To the Right Honble the Lords 
Comm" of His Mat” ‘Treasury 
‘The Memorial of the Right 
Honble Sir William Lee 


Knight Lord Chief Justice of 


His Mat” 
Court of King’s Bench 
Sheweth 
That the Room called the Upper 
Treasury near Westminster Hall 


where the Records of the Court of 


Kings Bench from the first year 
of King Henry the Sixth to the 
last year of King Charles the 
Second, are kept, is in so very old, 
decay’d and ruinous a Condition, 
that Your Memorialist apprehends 
the said Records cannot be kept 
with due safety, unless the said 
Room be Rebuilt or otherwise 
Repaired. 

Your Memorialist therefore 
desires Your Lordships will be 


* Works 6/16, Memorials, 1733-1745. 
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Fic, 34.—DesiGN ror THE Courts oF CHANCERY AND KinG’s BENCH ON THE Dals OF 
WEsTMINSTER HALL, SUBMITTED FEBRUARY 27 1738/9 


Drawn by William Kent, Office of Works 
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I - THE Court OF THE KIN 


From ] Vardv's Desig f Mr. Inig 


pleas’d to direct the Surveyor General of the Board of 
Works to view the same, and that your Lordships on 
his Report, will Order what shall seem most necessary 
said Records. 


W. LEE. 


The plans for the accommodation of Parliament sub- 
mitted on 20th August had been accompanied, as the 
Board of Works wrote, by “‘an additional Plan how we 
think Courts of Justice should be Erected if required,”’ 
but, as we have seen, neither this additional plan nor the 
general plan of that series are preserved. 

Henceforth accommodations for the 
formed part of the general plans, and also were the 
subject of a number of detailed plans for the area west of 
Westminster Hall. The design of 11 
proposed to demolish entirely the 
there, including the old Court of Common Pleas, and to 
place across the outer ends of the buttresses on the west 
side of the Hall a block containing, in its principal storey, 
five court-rooms, separated by smaller rooms for the 


to be done, tor the preservation of the 


courts regularly 


December 1739 


existing buildings 


judges and other officers. To give access to the courts 
required the opening of numerous additional doorways in 
the wall of the Hall. 

Tenderness towards the antique fabric ag 
the last of the general designs for the new 
modifications of this court scheme to preserve 
the work west of Westminster Hall, particularly the 


uin led, in 


palace, to 
some of 











’s BENCH IN WESTMINSTER HALL 


jones and Mr. William hent [1744 


Court of Common Pleas (Figs. 29-30). The same motive 
following studies (Figs. 36-39 
and the final design for the Courts, partly executed 
Figs. 40 and 41). All of these drawings indicate that the 
idea of the latest plan for the Houses of Parliament 
themselves, with a great arcaded facade in front of the 
Court of Requests, were still governing. 


characterises the 


The evolution of the Court plans themselves was at 
first toward a greater depth from Westminster Hall, 
areas being introduced for additional light in the inter- 
rior.* In Figs. 38 and 39, which have seven windows on 
the southern flank, this process was carried so far as to 
encroach on St. Margaret’s Lane at the south-west corner. 
his led to the final solution (Figs. 40 and 41), inclining 
the west facade more nearly parallel with St. Margaret’s 
Lane, and leaving but five windows to the south beyond 
the corner pavilion. 

None of the detailed plans for the Courts are in Kent’s 
technique. They seem to have been drawn by John 


* By all the later of these plans for the Courts the existing but- 
tresses of Richard IT west of Westminster Hall would have been swept 
away, on the belief that the new cross walls would give sufficient 
abutment. Evidently the doubt existing on this point prevented the 
execution of the Courts of Chancery and King’s Bench in the loca- 
. for the buttresses still remain, and in the Courts as 
later carried out by Soane the rooms were fitted between these but- 


tresses 
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Fic. 36.—An EARLY SCHEME FOR THE COURTS OF JUSTICE, PRESERVING THE OLD Court or ComMMON PLEAS 
Drawn by John Vardy, Victoria and Albert Museum 


Vardy, whose handwriting* appears on the drawings re- 
produced as Figs. 36, 37, 38 and 40. He succeeded Flit- 
croft as Clerk of the Works at Westminster when Flitcroft 
was elevated to the post of Master Carpenter in 1746. 
That the later plans were developed before the death of 
Kent in 1748 we have not been able to establish with cer- 
tainty, but the tradition of the eighteenth century always 
was that he was responsible for the design. “ A design 
for the Court of King’s Bench, Records, etc., in St. Mar- 
garet’s Lane, Westminster, in 1753, when Clerk of the 
Works at Westminster,” at the exhibition of the Society 
of Artists in 1762.2 

The work of construction was carried on with con- 
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Fic. 37.—PLAN FOR THE CourTs OF JUSTICE, WITH AREA LIGHTING 
Drawn by John Vardy, Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Fics. 38 AND 39.—PLAN FOR THE Courts OF JUSTICE EXTENDING INTO ST. MARGARET’s LAN! 


Drawn by John Vardy, 


* It is available to us on his drawings preserved at the Soane Museum and at the Victoria and Albert (Q 1 a). 
. of London and Westminster, 


* Thus Thomas Malton, Picturesque Tour . . 
buildings since 1777, Vetusta Monumental, V (1828). 
A. Graves: The Society of Artists, 1907, p. 266. 


Soane Museum 


1792, p. 6; and the plan by William Capon, who had known the 
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siderable delays. 17 August 1740 the Treasury Minute 
Book records, *“The report of the Board of Works of the I g = 
15th instant was read and agreed to for new building 
the Court of Common Pleas and the office of Custos ; 4 " 
Brevium at the estimate of 1,345£.°* This can have - L | 
t 
“| 


applied only to some remodellings of these (as in Figs. 





29-30, 36 41) within their old lines, which it was proposed i . 4 
to retain. ‘The interior of the Court of Common Pleas, as Ci) F if ; 
then remodelled, is shown in The ALic mof London. Be- ‘ eof = saostie: —— ae tof 
fore anything more could be done it was necessary for the tay aes tt 4 
Crown to acquire the remaining landeastof St. Margaret's = gous | ae J od 
Lane. This was recommended in a report of the Surveyor- ea y 3 rt f 
General of Crown Lands, 20 December 1744.7 The work ; a es =e ee 
of construction, not begun until some years later, dragged j 
on until 1760, when rooms in “the basement story of the 
New Buildings in St. Margaret’s Lane’ were being 
finished.= ‘The portionactually executed by Vardy appears = 
on the plan given in Pugin and Britton’s Public Buildings o/ > |} 
London (Fig. 42),which shows the courts as remodelled anc r ms 
completed by Sir John Soane in 1820-24. It gives in darke1 ; 
mass the plan of the portion erected by 1760, embracing 
the southern and central pavilions and their connection. 
The internal arrangements vary unessentially from those rj 
shown in the last of oun projects. The front of the Courts ' gan BEA. ep a 
to St. Margaret’s Lane, so far as built, appears in ie 
Malton’s view of 1792 (Tig. 43, see frontispiece. Britton 
and Brayley’s Westminster shows the southern aspect in 
1834 after the fire (Fig. 44). The wall of the Court of 
Requests towers to the right in this view, with ruins of 
Gothic buildings in front, showing that the new facade 
proposed there was never executed. 
Although, in an age when the work of Kent and his 5 ; 


* 44 


assistants was merely old-fashioned, Malton wrote of 


. : . “gs ; Fics. 40 AND 41.—FINAL SCHEME FOR THE Courts (MAIN STOREY AND 
the facade of the Courts, “it must be acknowledged that , 


GROUND STOREY (LOWER PLAN 

its architecture is little intitled to our praise, or corre- Drawn by John Vardy, Soane Museum 
spondent with the importance of 
the subject,” we find it simple, 
calm, and dignified. Conceived as 
a foil to the rich and monumental 
facade intended for the Houses of 
Parliament to the south of it, it was 
entirely adequate. 


Fic. 42.— PLAN OF THE Courts OF JUSTI 

AS EXECUTED WITH SCANE’S ADDITION 

1§20-24. THE PORTION BUILT FROM KEN 
DESIGN 1; HATCHED DARK 


From Pugin and Britten’s Pr Bu 
f London (1825 

* Calendar of Treasury Be nd Paf 
1739-1741, p. 263. 
+ Treasury Board Papers, CCCXV, N 
Public Record Office. P-315-122 
= Works Memortaly. 6/17. pp. 198, 206 
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Fic. 44.--Ruins OF THE Houses OF PARLIAMENT, WITH THE FAGADE OF THE Courts OF JUSTICE TOWARDS OLD PALACE YARD, AS ERECTED FROM 
KENT'S DESIGN 
From Brayley and Britton’s History of the Ancient Palace 


HISTORIC POSITION OF THE HOUSES OF PAR- 
LIAMENT DESIGNS 

As the seat of a constitutional Government, designed 
ad hoc, the Houses of Parliament presented a problem 
wholly new in modern times. The deliberative assemblies 
of other European countries, republican or monarchical, 
were, like those of England hitherto, housed in old build- 
ings converted from other uses. For the new problem 
Kent found, in those plans not too much hampered by 
existing constructions, an appropriate and effective solu- 
tion based on the balance of the two Houses about a 
central dome. His was indeed, to become the almost 
universal solution for new buildings of the sort in the 


ultimate future, when, after many trials, it forced itself 


on the builders of the United States Capitol at Washing- 
ton, and was gradually adopted elsewhere. The difficulty 
inherent in the scheme—that the central element of the 
plans was not of importance in itself, but only in giving 
access to the flanking, primary elements—was, in Kent’s 
ideal design of August, 1739, far less conspicuous than in 
many later capitols,with theirinflated rotundas and domes. 

In their forms the designs of Kent preserve the monu- 
mental qualities of English Palladian purism. As com- 
pared with Webb’s redundant elaboration of designs for 
Whitehall based on the motive of Jones’s Banqueting 
House, they are simpler and more unified. Superposed 
orders are abandoned. The fagades in general are de- 
veloped by a rich treatment of their windows, with the 


at Westminster (1836 


accent of a monumental order only in porticos of free- 
standing columns in the centre of the principal fronts. 
The arched openings with rich columnar imposts and 
the rectangular windows with tabernacle frames were 
used occasionally in the Whitehall designs, but their 
employment as the basic elements of a fayade was new, 
not being found in the works of Palladio, of Jones, or of 
the earlier masters of the eighteenth century. The em- 
phasis of Roman motives, such as the saucer dome, the 
screen of columns and the divided lunette, is attribut- 
able to the influence of Burlington and to the study of 
the designs of the baths sumptuously published by Kent’s 
noble patron in 1730. To the same influence may be re- 
ferred the wealth and variety of spatial effects, the basi- 
lican and exedral forms, and especially the form of the 
tepidarium, unexampled in modern Europe, which occurs 
in the plan of December, 1739, and in the studies for it. 
$y the abandonment of the great project for the 
Houses of Parliament, as earlier by the abortive issue of 
the plans for Whitehall, England lost for generations the 
opportunity of creating on the bank of the Thames a 
palace worthy of her power and consequence. Of the 
three great classic buildings proposed for the unrivalled 
sites afforded by the river, Somerset House alone was to 
come to being. To imagine the constella..v.. of all three 
is to appreciate the depth of the artistic loss. It issufficient 
praise to say that Kent’s palace of Westminster would not 
have been unworthy of its place in this constellation. 
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MUSLIM 
REVIEWED 8B? 


The word ‘‘amazing”’ has been so much overworked of 
late by writers in our gutter-press that one hesitates to 
employ it in its original and more accurate sense. Yet it 
is the only word which properly describes Mr. Creswell’s 
achievement in this really remarkable book, It is, above 
all, the scale of the project which first impresses a critic. 
There have been monographs on individual buildings 
which have recorded every stone of a fabric, and a few 
of them have also included authentic documentary 
records. ‘There are also one or two series of publications, 
such as those of the French Government, in which all 
important monuments of a province or period have been 
treated with similar thoroughness; and the volumes of our 
own Royal Commission on Historical Monuments form a 
model of architectural and archeological research. But 
none of these has surpassed, and few have equalled, the 
meticulous care with which Mr. Creswell has recorded 
the buildings of a period that to some architects may 
appear comparatively exotic and unimportant. 

Although not originally trained as an architect, Mr. 
Creswell had already made a serious study of Muslim 
architecture before the fortune of war took him to Egypt 
in 1916, and had actually published at least one weighty 
article on certain aspects of the subject. During the years 
1916-19 he utilised every spare moment of time and _ his 
brief periods of leave from the R.A.F. in studying Egyp- 
tian Muslim buildings, and in 1919 he was very appro- 
priately appointed Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
the “occupied enemy territories” of Syria and Palestine. 
This gave him the opportunity of supplementing his now 
extensive knowledge of Egyptian examples by a careful 
first-hand study of the less familiar monuments of Syria, 
Palestine and Transjordania, from which so many features 
of Egyptian Muhammadan architecture were derived. In 
1920, as he tells us in the preface to his book, he drew up 
a proposal for a History of the Muslim Architecture of Egypt, 
which was submitted to His Majesty King Fuad, who 
expressed keen interest in the work, promising his 
patronage and definite support for three years. As 
the author points out in his preface, if it had not been 
for the support of King Fuad, the present work would 
never have seen the light of day ; in fact, it could never 
have been begun. This is therefore one more of many 


*Early Muslim Architecture: Umayyads, 


Early Abbasids and 
Talinids. By K. A.C. Creswell. Part I. Umavvads, A.p. 622-750, 
with a contribution on the Mosaics of the Dome of the Rock and 
of the Great Mosque at Damascus by Marguerite van Berchem. 
Oxford University Press: 1932. £12 12s. the 2 vols., by subscription 


now £21). 


MARTIN S. 


ARCHITECTURE-* 


BRIGGS, F.4.L.86:A. 


publications which we owe to the well-known scientific 
and artistic interests and the royal generosity of the 
King of Egypt. Other subventions from the Egyptian 
Government have made its progress possible during 
subsequent years. Mr. Creswell makes it clear that 
the undertaking has involved an amount of labour 
greater than he originally anticipated, with a con- 
sequent delay in publication; but the scale which 
he has adopted explains the slow progress. ‘The 


enormous volume now published only covers half of 


his preliminary survey of early Muslim architecture 


in all countries during the first three centuries of 


Islam (7.¢., A.D. 622-935), and when this preliminary 
survey is completed he intends to confine himself to the 
monuments of Egypt alone. We may hope that circum- 
stances will enable him to accelerate the completion and 
publication of the later volumes of his stupendous task 
The arrangement of his work is strictly chronological, 
and the whole of the present volume is concerned with 
buildings erected before a.p. 750. It therefore includes 


two monuments of supreme importance—the Dome of 


the Rock at Jerusalem and the Great Mosque at Damascus 

together with descriptions of less familiar buildings, 
such as the palaces of Mshatta, Qusayr ’Amra, etc. 
There are also chapters on “Primitive Islam” and on “The 
Origin of the Pendentive,” while a most elaborate study by 
Mile. van Berchem of the early mosaics at Jerusalem and 
Damascus occupies approximately one quarter of the 
total leneth of the book. 

The author’s method of work provides a model for all 
students who are prepared to do research on the grand 
scale. He begins by collecting every published reference 
to each building in all languages, including obscure 
Arabic texts. He collates these and arranges them in 
chronological order, pointing out all discrepancies and 
arguing every statement, however eminent the person 
responsible for it may be. He then supplies his own 
description of the building, almost stone by stone. He 
accepts published plans and details only if he finds them 
to be strictly accurate after a personal check. If no 
plans exist, or if those existing are found not to be reliable, 
he gives his own plans, measured with extreme care and 
very clearly drawn to some sensible metric scale such as 
1:100 or 1:250. ‘Thus, most buildings described are illus- 
trated by line-drawings made by the author as well as by 
previously published details. Finally, he includes a really 
magnificent series of his own photographs, reproduced in 
collotype, and many of these are to scale where cir- 
cumstances permit. Altogether, this volume contains 
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ne: rly 500 illustrations in the text, and over 80 very large 
col.otype plates. The whole production is sumptuously 
carried out, and reflects great credit on the publishers. 

his brief review serves to indicate the ambitious scope 
of the work. Criticisms of fact and detail are impossible; 
indeed, there is probably nobody in England competent 
o criticise Mr. Creswell’s statements, based as they are 
in every case on laborious personal research. Even 
criticism of his arguments and theories would need a 
bolder man than myself. But enough has been said to 
prove that this book is of fundamental importance to 
serious scholars. The debt of Western architecture to the 
Near East is now recognised, and Mr. Creswell’s work is 


-— 
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bound to become the chief and final source of informa- 
tion for all workers in the important fields of Muslim 
architecture. 

Others who may read this review are recommended to 
examine the book, now in the R.I.B.A. Library, as a 
pattern of stark and painstaking research in a strictly 
limited field. It is an exemplar for students, and Mr, 
Creswell’s previous monographs (also in the R.I.B.A. 
Library) on The Citadel at Cairo, The Evolution of the 
Minaret, etc., which have already gained for him the 
Honorary Associateship of the R.I.B.A., make it certain 
that his subsequent volumes, when they appear, will 
equal the present one in interest. 


MR. GOODHART-RENDEL’S LECTURES* 
A REVIEW BY HOWARD ROBERTSON, F.R.1I.B.A. 


It has been my good fortune to have succeeded in 
attending a goodly number of the lectures on architec- 
ture which have been given by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel; 
and I have noticed that on each occasion there were 
quantities of people who, like myself, had discovered by 
previous experience that the entertainment provided 
would inevitably be so exceptional that it was not lightly 
to be overlooked or forsaken for a rival engagement. But 
I have also noticed that when, after holding his audience 
in a state of gentle tension relieved by the subtle vibra- 
tions of a choice humour, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel sits 
down, and the meeting becomes open for discussion, the 
audience sits almost dumb. The unhappy proposer and 
seconder do their best; but, being only human, they 
realise that such a feast as Mr. Goodhart-Rendel gives 
should be followed by a period of digestion. It is quite 
impossible for the average listener to enjoy an intellectual 
treat while attempting surreptitiously to jot down notes 
for a commentary which, to be worth delivering, should 
be almost as exhaustive as the lecture itself. Inevitably, 
therefore, comes the expression by the “‘supporter”’ of the 
hope that one day these lectures may appear in more 
permanent form. And to-day the hope has been fulfilled 
by the appearance of Vitruvian Nights. The very title, 
and the jacket designed by Thomas Derrick, show that 
the author, whatever his intentions, is not setting out 
to bore us. No one but Mr. Goodhart-Rendel could 
have chosen such a title; and no one can surpzss him in 
the art of insinuating a continuous flow of healt»y vita- 
mins into the meat of a banquet delectable in the choice 
and presentation of its courses. 

Vitruvian Nights consists of a collection of twelve 
lectures on architecture, some delivered to architects and 
others to a non-professional audience. There are no 
illustrations; but none are necessary. For in the use of 
words to express a delicate shade of meaning Mr. Good- 
hart-Rendel is an artist. So complete is his technique in 
exact expression that one experiences, in fact, a shade of 


* Vitruvian Nights. Papers upon architectural subjects. By H. S. 
Goodhart-Rende]. Lond.: Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


uneasiness. One’s own mind, slow to follow an argument 
presented with such fertility, feels that the apparent 
clarity must be specious, that behind such deft handling 
of argument may lie a similar deceit to that which lurks 
in the three-card trick! In short, it would be not very 
difficult for such an astute author to prove that black was 
white, were he so minded; and having proved it, he 
would be capable of demonstrating with equal readiness 
that what he had in reality set out to prove was, in fact, 
the contrary. 

I had, after reading Vitruvian Nights, a mental picture 
of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel. I saw him as a man pick- 
ing perfectly shaped lumps of sugar out of a bowl, 
with very long, delicate and accurate tongs. I saw him 
arrange these lumps in an ordered pile, and then say to 
me, “Look!” And as I looked the little pile tumbled 
down; and I could not remember what it had been like. 
And now that I have listened to the lectures of Vitru- 
vian Nights and read them several times, still I cannot 
grasp the pattern of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s mind. I do 
not know, in many cases, what he really thinks. But I do 
know that I will go on reading, because the author has 
more education than most of us, and a better mind; be- 
cause he aims less to instruct and dictate than to provoke 
and stimulate; and because his lectures are, with all their 
easy charm, the product of thought which is deep and 
sincere. The rapier thrusts of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s 
mind are not “des coup d’épée dans l’eau.”’ 

I find, in the first two lectures—‘‘A necessity or a 
luxury” and “The scope of Architecture”—the heights 
of lecturing technique and the minimum of comfort for 
my colleagues and myself. “‘Architecture,’’ we are told, 
is not “indispensable.” Yet in the first words of his pre- 
face our author says that newspapers are learning “‘to 
consider art of some sort a necessary vitamin in the 
people’s intellectual diet.” We are told in lectures 1 and 
2 that intensification and adornment are the natural processcs 
of architectural creation, and also that architecture is an 
inevitability, that it is not a mere mitigation of the 
brutalities of building, that it is the rhetoric of building, 
and that “‘like every other art” it is “selection from what 
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has already been selected for its esthetic suitability.” 


And yet, it is cleverly argued, architecture 1s luxury 
a thing desirable but not indispensable. But perhaps if 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel had written a lecture defining 
‘luxury’ and “necessity” he might have proved some- 
thing quite different. That is the difficulty; his shades of 


meaning are so fine that one is inclined to fear at times 
for the soundness of the structure of argument built upon 
them. 

The lecture on the ‘*Relation of Plan to Elevation” is 
a snag eager I expect that in most schools of architec- 
ture t has. since its appearance in E9245 i) a wed aS a 
sti cat wd pronouncement on that problem of delicate 
adjustments. 

Another lecture, given in 1931, on ““Growing Pain 
contains all the wisdom of an architect who has had them 
himself and has yet retained the detachment of a patient 
who has noted and analysed his own s\ ymptoms. There is 
an iluminating perception of the v 
eeometrical ratios, and a sage remark on proportion: 


alue and limitations of 
“The secrets’ of good proportion ire no more 
mvsterious and no more exactly discoverable than the 
“secrets” of good anything else. ‘They consist, it is safe to 
assume, chiefly in establishing order in dimensions and in 
eliminating the fortuitous! And as regards the modern 


AN ANALYSIS OI! 


REVIEWED 8B) { / 


It may well be expec ted of the traini 
of an architect that it should produce a sane judgment 
and a sense of proportion in general affairs; and afte 
reading certain recent pontifical trumpetings by critics 
of modern movements in painting and sculpture one 
comes with special pleasure to a book—-written bv a 
pioneer and critic of incontestible authority—with 
such complete fairness and lack of prejudice 

It would be platitudinous to enumerat here the 
various considerations which make Mr. Robertson the 
ideal person to write such a book as this one: but the 
perfect matching of writer and subject is of such im- 
portance that it can hardly be passed without comment. 

He has not written another chatty handbook for the 


intelligent lavman, but a book which laymen and 


architects will read with profit. Instead of abstract 
theory embedded in the sticky jargon of the professional 
critic he vives us enlightenment and wise counsel based 
upon wide first-hand experience. 

We are first shown how the old haphazard methods 
f planning and design have been superseded by what 
is in effect a new science—‘‘Perfected Organisation. ” 
A brilliant little survey of the historical stvles explains 
how, proceeding along the avenues of precedent, we had 


come to an impasse, faced by problems in design for 


* Modern Architectural Design. By Howard Robertson. Lond Vhe 
Architectural Press. 1932. tas. 6d 
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stvle: “Nobody much practises it here, but every)ody 
talks about it, and the young and serious believe it. 
My advice to them is to put off indulging in it until they 
have ceased to believe in it and begun to enjoy it. Tre (te 
asa bora and not as a religion, it has great capabili 

| som is slightly cynical perhaps, but wholly true is the re- 
mark that *‘a growing pain which afflicts the whole mind 
and not only the esthetic judgment, is intolerance.” 

Ihe essay on the “Architecture of Commerce”? is \ ery 
fine. Part of it is taken from an article commissioned }y 
the Aan Guardian Commercial in 1927, and the re- 
mainder is largely quoted from the preface written to the 
catalogue of the Commercial Architecture Exhibition 
held in 1929 at the R.I.B.A. In this essay Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel illuminates the character of Parisian street 

architecture with a brilliant flash which can only spring 
from a lamp of sympi athy and perfect underst: we Sed 
lviruvian Nights is not a book from which to quote 
except in extenso. ‘The text is too closely knit, the argu- 
ments too continuous. Finally, we can be proud, as 
members of the Institute, that in these davs of hard 
practical striving we have amongst us men like M: 
Goodhart-Rendel who are able to refresh us mentally and 
make us feel that ideas are almost as necessary a susten- 


ance as jobs. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE* 


RUSSELL, £2.41, Bea. 


which precedent had no solution to suggest. This gives 
the author an opening for describing the wonderful 
possibilities in the way of design which new methods 
of Already 

which has been the 
“is virtually solved” 
and even now, with cantilevered floors (which themselves 
can act as rafts to carry the freely-spaced weights of the 


scientific construction are bringing into view. 
“the problem of space enclosure,” 
main concern of all our ancestors, 


various storeys) “La Facade Libre” is within ow 
compass. From henceforward, if we so will, not ever 
a Staybrite column need intrude its verticality into our 
all-window exterior. 

As observers, we must be prepared to suffer con- 
siderably while the outward expression of new struc- 
tural moods passes through the experimental stages. 
Mr. Robertson comments on the general poverty and 
lack of imagination at present displayed in our attempts 
to design deccrative details for modern buildings. 

his is a direction in which the Institute might perhaps 

! 

i 


help—either by means of a new prize or by periodical 


exhibitions devoted specially to modern detail and 
decoration. 

his section of the book is so exciting that I foresee 
a busy ume ahead of school registrars. For what boy 
of seventeen or so would not be fired by the prospect 
here envisaged, with his years of training to carry him 
through the present season of depression, launching 
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hit n a career of such adventure as no previous 
veneration has ever had before it? In the words of 
Llovd Wright’s slogan, quoted in the preface, * Modern 
irchitecture 1S power directly applied to purpose. 

jose who know Mr. Robertson’s own work will 
tur: with special interest to his chapters on new materials 


nd their use, and on interior design, lighting, colour, 
oad urnishings. They are full of illuminating comment 
ind practical suggestion. 
\ir. Robertson has that happy gift of crisp and lucid 
expression which seems to crystallise into definition our 
own vague and uncodified reactions to experience. We 
already understand more about axial planning when we 
can think of **Axes”’ as “lines which, like clear statements 
in an argument, set out the cardinal points at issue” 
and more about Baroque design when we read of the 
“frank recognition by later Renaissance architects of 
the fact that the dictates of form, as developed and 
proportioned for eye pleasure, at times ran counter to 
the dictates of practical structure.” 

lhe author’s naturally ready wit has been kept well 
in hand. and the humour which he allows to colour his 
writing is of a subtle form wholly appropriate to its 
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occasion. I found abiding comfort, as well as sudden 
joy, in his passage about the modernist chair which fails 
in “mental functionalism’’ and which is “perfectly 
desizned for comfort but is nevertheless so deficient in 
esthetic charm that its owner takes no joy in sitting 
in it, but prefers to patronise some less perfect but more 
sympathetic piece of furniture.” 

The illustrations are numerous and_ of particular 
interest. One or two of them, probably through faulty 
reproduction, seem to fall rather short of their purpose. 
Ihe blotchy picture (86) of an interior—suggesting a 
railway cloakroom—by le Corbusier is meant to convey 
pleasant sense of light’: the nightmare photograph 

of Froy’s Bond Street showroom does little justice 
to its subject; and one is prepared to believe that the 
same is true of the Gorska-Lipska ablution-place (93 
and of others. 


a 
22 
oo 


Reluctant as one would be to reduce the number of 
illustrations. which are invaluable in such a_ book. 
one cannot help regretting that the present edition is 
priced so high. It is the sort of book that is good for us 
all, and it should be widely bought and widely distri- 
buted. 





(WO BOOKS OF DATA FOR ARCHITECTS 


GrapHs FOR ENGINEERS AND ArcHtrects. By Donovan H. Lee. 
Lond.: Spon, 1932. 75. hd. 
ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STANDARDS. By C.G. Ramsey and H. R. 
Sleeper. Lond.: Chapman and Hall, and Wiley, New Jork. 
o9 bE. : 
Reviewed by EDWARD PLAYNE [4.] 

[hese two books rely for merit not on words or theories, but 
on their clear exposition of facts required in the everyday work 
of the designer of buildings. For this reason they are reviewed 
logs ther. 

lhe architect, more than most people in this world of in- 
tense competition, must at all costs avoid wasting time. Only 
by having information (and exact information at that) ready to 
hand when at work can he hope to have time to spare for the 
finer points of his design. Therefore to the most particular 


designer, even more than to the technician, these books of 


technical data are most valuable. 
Mr. Lee in the first book sets out to give the architect rough 


calculations for the structural part of his building by means of 


a series of graphs. nee 
Starting with calculations for the economic depth for foun- 
dations and a graph for finding the size of foundations required 
on a given soil, he goes on to weights of brick walls, partitions, 
allowances for window openings, and different kinds of floor 
construction. Then follow rather complicated calculations for 
beams of concrete, wood or steel, with stanchions, etc., all 
worked out by means of graphs. By this means the designer 
can get a fairly accurate idea of the size of the structural mem- 
bers of his building before obtaining the more accurate report 
of the structural engineer. There are also tables enabling 
approximate weight (and thence cost) of steelwork in a build- 
ing to be calculated at a very preliminary stage. This should 
prove useful to the designer of big commercial structures. The 
book ends with a summary of the L.C.C. requirements in steel 
and reinforced concrete structures, and a tabulation of the 


speed of erection of various buildings, both English and 
American. 

Anyone getting to know this book well will find it usefal. 
though at first it is not too easy to find one’s way about. 

Messrs. Ramsey and Sleeper’s book of Architectural Graphi 
Standards is very comprehensive. It consists of a series of over 
200 beautifully drawn plates giving all kinds of practical 
data required in building. The book opens with foundation 
data, including retaining walls of all kinds. waterproofing and 
calculations for piles. After this, examples of brickwork and 
masonry, tables for beam calculations, details of fireplace con- 
struction and all kinds of flues, lead on to details for the con- 
struction of almost any type of building, giving beautiful dorme1 
and window details. This first constructional part occupies 
over 100 plates, and although, being American, its practic 
differs somewhat from what is usual over here, it is not without 
its uses. The latter part of the book, however, is, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, a most valuable book of reference. It gives 
in clear, graphic form all those little details which a designer 
wants to know in a hurry when working out his scheme. What 
is the smallest lavatory basin I can get? How large is a bad- 
minton court, billiard table or putting green? These are ques- 
tions requiring an immediate and exact answer. This book 
gives all these and many more, and the information is easil\ 
found, the index being very complete and full of cross- 
references. To show the completeness of the information, 
the reviewer would point out that the size of a shoe-shining 
stand is given on page 191 and the space required by a merry- 
go-round on page 166. Having approved of the quantity and 
the arrangement of the information, it remains to look into 
its exactness and reliability. The reviewer cannot claim 
to have checked all the information given, but where he has 
done so he has found it sound. There is, however, a good deal 
of information of an arbitrary kind which is not of much use. 
such, for example, as the minimum size of a bathroom or the 
size of a gas cooker. Both these things obviously are subject 
to no hard and fast limits. There is a good deal of information 
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about fittings standardised in the U.S.A. but not over here, 
which is not, therefore, of great use. Apart h 
criticisms, the book is an invaluable companion to the con- 
scientious planner who wishes to enter into every detail of 
accommodation in his building. Partly, no doubt, on account 
of its being in graphic form, the book is expensive, 37s. 6d. being 
the price asked by the publishers. This, however, 
sive when the amount of work involved is considered, and there 
is no question whatever that the book will fill a very obvious 
gap in an architect’s equipment. 


STAIRBUILDING AND HANDRAILING* 
Reviewed by G. N. KENT [Z.] 

( This book is bound to match the same author’s worl n Carpentry 
and on Joinery. 

This is the last work of a fine craftsman. 
was left unfinished; but Mr. William Cox, the 
friend, has, we are told in the prefi 
trouble in doing all that was necessary to prepare the book for 


»wever from these 


IS not e€xces- 


Death came, and it 
author’s old 


ice, spared neither time nor 


the press. 

No work performed by the joiner is more productive of 
difference of opinion between the “*hands”’ 
handrailing. I think that it has always been so. The author 
resembles Agag when he traverses thorny paths; for instazice, in 
discussing the position of winders in a flight, when these 
winders at 


, , 
themselves than 


abominations are inevitable, he says, **Probably 
the top of a flight offer the least danger.”’ A subject for almost 
endless discussion; but the delicate **probably”’ with which he 
begins his statement saves him from doing violence to the 
opinions of those who ar« quite sure that winders should always 
come at the bottom of a flight. 

The book is essentially one written for craftsmen by a crafts- 
man, with an amazingly minute wealth of detail, and I should 


ather than “‘workmen”’ in 


have preferred to read “‘craitsmen”’ 
its sub-title. 
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Every point seems to have been taken care of, an: the 
wealth of information given deserves much more complet con- 
sideration than is possible in a short review. A great port of 
the book is concerned with detailed instructions for settine out 
and on the technique of making—matter which hardly comes 
directly within the province of most normal architectural 
practices. Those of us with experience in the practical side of 
stairmaking and handrailing might find a number of points to 
criticise here, but there is no doubt that the book is one that it 
will profit every architect to study. 

lhere is a wonderfully clear chapter on the **Theory and 
Principles of Handrail Construction,’ showing a method 
developed by the author from the “‘square cut,”’ “‘tangent”’ and 
“falling line’’ systems. 

Chere is, too, a series of chapters on wreaths, ramps and 
easings for almost every combination of circumstances, with 
detailed, step by step instruction in making the face moulds 
and getting the bevels. 

Che book is well illustrated by many full-page photographs, 
nearly all from seventeenth and eighteenth-century examples, 
and by quite an exceptionally large number of detail and 
working drawings most carefully prepared, and there are six 
sheets of newel and baluster types, not perhaps very happily 
chosen. 

Here is the whole art and mystery of stairbuilding revealed 
for all to use, but the complete use of this book is reserved for 
that happy band who are capable of receiving and interpreting 
the message sent by the keen steel edge at work on the “‘stuff.” 

It is a great work, and in time to come it may have an 
historical value, when functionalism and later cults and metal 
and materials yet unknown supplant the ways and means 
and things we love. 

\ word of valediction. May the memory of George Ellis 
live while there are cunning hands to be found to practice 
the craft which he served and adorned. 
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Vol. i. 63” 4}”. Lond.: Heinemann. 1931. 10s. R. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
SPON 
Spons’ Architects and Builders’ pocket price book. 1932. Clyde 
Young, ed. 59th ed. Lond.: Spon. 1932. 5s. R. 
EVERSHED (W. C. 
Quantity surveying for builders. (Directly-Useful Technical 
grd. ed. 83” x 53”. xix-+278 pp.-+diags. Lond.: Chapman 
& Hall. 1932. 10s. 6d. R. 


Series.) 


AESTHETICS 
GOooDHART-RENDEL (H. S.) 
*Vitruvian nights. Papers upon architectural subjects. 
74” 5". x+255 pp. Lond.: Methuen. 1932. 7s. 6d. R. & P. 
['ypes oF BuiLpincs 
Unirep SrTares: Dept. oF COMMERCE, AERONAUTICS BRANCH. 
Airport design and construction. (Aeronautics Bulletin, No. 2. 
Report of committee on airport zoning and eminent domain. 
pams. g}” x 53”. Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1931. 
Presented by Mr. John Dower [A.|- 
LONDON County Councn 
Places of public entertainment. 
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nents and .. . lighting, heating, electrical, ventilating and 


= ical installations. 
8)” x 53”. 56 pp. Lond.: P. S. King & Son. 1928. 1s. P. 
Ri np (I. A.) 
[ho City Wall of Imperial Rome its architectural develop- 
, gh” x 64”. xiv+279 pp. + xxii pls. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1930. £2 as. P. 
Birp W. H.) 


Old Gloucestershire churches .. . 
44”. (v)-+-208 pp. Lond.: E. J. Burrow & Co. [1932] 
6s. 6d. P.. 


i 


DEARMER (PERCY) 


Day (J. G. F.), Bishop of Cssory, and Patron (H. 


Frrenp oF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL (A), 


Ihe Parson’s handbook . 

ed. 7}”* 5”. xix+496 pp.+ 35 pls. Lond., &c.: Humphrey 
Milford. 1931. IOs. P, 

6th edition (1907) has been placed in the Loan Library. 


E.), Bishop of 


Cathedrals of the Church of Ireland. 
7$"-+5”. 174 pp.+pls. Lond. S.P.C.K. 1932. 6s. P. 


pseud. 


[he Romance of Canterbury Cathedral. (Friends of Canterbury 


. 88 (incl. viii) pp.+ pl. Canterbury : 








\ Raphael Tuck. [1932.] 
Presented through Mr.\Percy Fraser |F.}. 
Curtis (S. CarREyY) 

Che story of the cathedral or parish church of St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey. pam. 7$”x5}”. Glos.: Brit. Pubg. Co. [1932.] R 
NaTIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 

*School buildings. [Lighting, &c.]. By J. Sargent and A. H. 
Sevmour. pam. 9}”* 6”. [Lond. 1932.] R. (2 
Lonpon County COUNCIL 

Lor lon’s open-air schools. 

pam. 8)” Lond.: P. S. King. 1929. 6d. P. 
Brooklyn: B— Borantc GARDEN 


MANCHESTER: 


Ber 


E 


H 


Facts about the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. (B— B— G— Record, 
g28. 


Public education at the B 
\nnual report (Twenty-first 


B—G 
> 1931. 
3 pams. 9g ©”. 


Ditto, July 1929. 
Ditto, Mar. 1932. 
Brooklvn 1Q—. R, 


Joun RyLanps LipRARY 
Che John Rylands Library, Manchester: 1899—1924. A record of 
history with brief descriptions of the building and its contents. 
Librarian, Henry Guppy. 
10” < 6)”. xvili+-144 pp.-+62 pls. Manchester: U.P. 1924 
P Vrs. John Dower. 


; by 
resented by 


N: SCHWEIZERISCHE) LANDESBIBLIOTHEK 
Die S—- L— in Bern. Einweihung am 31. Oktober 1931. [With 
12 trans., bypescript. | 
pam. 11?” 8}". n.p. [1931]. R. 


AYWARD (S. P. 
Che law of housing ° 
81°54". vili+ 464 pp. Lond.: 





4 istates Gazette. [1930.] 18s. 6d. P. 
NDON Counry Council 
Byelaws with respect to houses divided into separate tenements, 
pam. 13” 8”. Lond.: P. S. King & Son. 1932. gd. P. 
ows (S. D. 
Modern Eastern bungalows and how to build them. 
) 6”. xii-+-130 pp. Calcutta: Macker’s Press & Directories 
rogr. K. 


ALLIED ARTS 


MAtr (Eine) 


XVil 


fin du xvi 
Flandres. 
1932. £2. P. 


L’Art religieux aprés le Concile de ‘Trente 
xviil€ siécle. Italie—France—Espagne 
11” 9”. ix-;532 pp. Paris: Armand Colin. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 813 
BUILDING SCIENCE AND CONSTRUCTION 
STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 
BriTIsH STANDARDS INSTITUTION or 
British standard specification (No. 459) for doors 2 copies. 
British standard specification (No. 455) for the dimensions of 


> 


steel cased mortice locks. pams. Lond. 1932. 2s. each. R. 


BIERBAUER (VIRGI 
A Kislejtésii tetOszerkezetek. 
[Flat roof construction. ] pam. 1932. 
Presented hy the Author, Ing.-Archt. 
This is an amendment of entry in JoURNAL of go April, p. 526, 
under CONSTRUCTION. 


STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 
Turner (A. D. 

* Applied building mechanics. 
7)” <4}. vii+2o1 pp. Bristol: Jn. Wright & Sons. 1932. 7s. 6d. R. 
Lee (D. H. 

Graphs for engineers and architects 
of structural work 

117 84”. vii-+-88 pp: Lond.: Spon. 1932. 7s. 6d. R. 


for the rapid designing 


MATERIALS 


EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
* \ Handbook of Empire timbers. 
gi” x 73”. 102 pp. 1s. 3d. R. (3 


Lond. 1932. 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Dept. or: Forest PRopucts 
RESEARCH 

Bulletin No. 16. A Survey of 

hardwood timbers in Great Britain. 


9} 71”. Lond.;: H.M.S.O. 


the damage caused by insects to 


1932. 2s. 6d. R.(2 
BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

British standard specification (No. 458) for xyloles. 
sritish standard specification (No.146) for Portland 


Lond. 


blast-furnac« 


cement pams. 1932. 2s. each. R 


CONSTRUCTION 


Ramsey (C. G. H.R. 
Architectural graphic standards . . . [construction plates] 
New York: J. Wiley.[1932.| £1 17s. 6d 


> 
X. 


AND SLEEPER 
115 Q”. 1X~-233 pp. (pls 
BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 


British 


al pipe lines. 


standard specification (No. 45 for the identification of 


pam. Lond. 1932. 2s. R 


ReppatH, Brown & Co 


Lables of working stresses for the of steel pillars 
Lond., &c.] 1932. R. 
Evus (Gro 
*Nlodern practical stairbuilding and handrailing. 
ls. 10! - | Lond.: Batsford. 


+ 


1932. 15s. R. 


BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

British standard glossary of terms (No. 233) used in illumination 
and photometry. 

\ euide to aerodrome lighting. (C.C. (E.L.G.) 7631. 
pams. Lond. 1932. 2s. each R. 


PFOPOGRAPHY 


Mucrrueap (FInpLay 
Ireland. Blue Guides 
6” 4". Ixxx--279 pp.-+-maps. Lond.: Benn. 1932. 12s. 6d. P. 


Cuart (D. A 


*The Story of Dublin. Medieval Towns series. 


6} 11”. xvi+-355 pp.-+pls.+map. Lond.: J. M. Dent. 1932. 
5s. Gd. P. 
R.I.B.A. 
Handbook of the annual conference at Manchester, 1932 
[Guide, &c.] 
pam. 8§” ~ 53”. Manchester. 1932. 
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s the architect whose work he, with his logical od. 
sculpture as three dimensional, and he either evaded or 
the objection that architecture was only the planning 
urements and beautifving structures, while the sculptor 

. I ised an art of free idealism. 
S, t is difficult to sum up the characteristics of one who was ir 
t} rds of his friend Lethaby *’a stout fellow,”’ a sincere and 
nsistently kind colleague who cherished with he in- 


. t idence his ideal of Art and even found a life-long joy in 
tanding contra mundwn in a perverse generation. 

e But the qualities of his architectural taste and power and 
d } alous and unfailing studentship remain as legacies to the 

ce- rethren of his beloved Art fellowship. 
ne V/ I} lore Fyfe |F.| ha nt us the fe llowing note on P 
P ‘ nnect. ” with ft > ersity of Cambridge § 
) I re. 
It is important that Professor Prior’s devotion to the cause of 

. rchitecture at Cambridge should be properly understood. It 

) is given to very few men to maintain their vitality unimpaired 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTS [F.] 
\ . W. Roberts. who died at Taunton on 19 July, was articled 
I Snell at Plymouth, and commenced practice there in 1892. 
H however, moved to Taunton, where he carried on a large 


ractice until his retirement four vears ago. 


] ition to laying out several estates at Taunton, Minehead, 
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Wellington and Porlock, he did much country-house work in the 
district, including Chapel Cleve, Blue Anchor; The Manor, Staple- 
grove : Watts House, Bishop’s Lydeard; Halsway Manor; Bishops- 
mead. Taunton; Thorncombe, Crowcombe. He also built many 
schools. hotels and public houses. 

r the war he was joined by Mr. J. H. Willman [4.], wh 
continues the work of the firm under the same name. 


~ 


Correspondence 


CIVIL ENGINEERING AND ART 
60 Tujton Street, 
IWVestminster, 
26 August 1932. 
] Editor, JOURNAL R.1I.B.A., 

Sir, —When I spoke about “Art and the People” at 
Manchester, I was concerned not with the proper func- 
tion of architects and of civil engineers, but with the 
oper function of architecture and of civil engineering. 
Dr. Faber seems to think that I deny any right of esthetic 


Ty) 


choice to a civil engineer, and that I consider the work of 


‘man the animal” lower than, rather than different from, 
work of the “Shuman spirit.” I never said anything to 
justify either supposition, being intent not upon legisla- 
tion or judgment but upon definition. 

When a civil engineer exercises esthetic choice he is 
attempting architecture; when an architect calculates 
stresses and strains he is attempting civil engineering. 
[here is nothing to prevent either from making such at- 
tempts ; in fact, they are often desirable and necessary. 
Each, however, must know what he is doing, and be upon 
his guard against the unconscious transference of the 
standards of one activity into the province of the other. 
Victorian engineers were prone to indulge in ornament 
that can have been chosen only for its weight and solidity. 
“Functionalist’’ architects are in the habit of claiming 
architectural value for forms whose significance is wholly 
ind exclusively constructional. In both these instances 
regrettable results follow a confusion of thought that it 
was my object at Manchester to lav bare.—I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


the 





H. S. GoopHART-RENDEL. 


DURABILITY OF WALL TIES IN CAVITY WALLS 
wi. hnston Street, 

I ellington, NX: 
15 July 1932. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Str,—In connection with the above matter and the 

rrespondence appearing in the JOURNAL, I thought the follow- 

g experience might be interesting to readers. 

Some years ago, as a result of a comparatively heavy earth- 
juake shock in this city,a portion of the first floor cavity wall ofa 
house fell down, and, on examination, it was found that the ties, 
which were of plain wrought iron, had rusted away where ex- 
posed. This building had been erected for about 25 years. 








jUak 


During the last few months a building, which was about forty 
years old, has been pulled down to make room for a new one. 
The walls were of brickwork, the outer and inner shells being 
separated by a 2} inch cavity and the ties being made of No. 6 
galvanised fencing wire with each end turned at right angles 
one inch, the total length being g inches. These ties proved to 
be in a very good state of preservation, very few showing any 
signs of rust. 

\s both these buildings were subjec ted to exactly the same 
climatic conditions, I think that these instances prove conclu- 
sively the advantages of using galvanised ties. —Yours truly, 

F. pe J. Ciere [F.]. 
Hon. Sec. RIB.A. for New Zealand. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY NAVE 
49 Berkshire G t 1é) 
Palmers Green, VN. 13, 
lugust 1932. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

DEAR SIR, I have for very many vears (over 50) observed a 
singular feature of the main (Early English) arches to the Nave and 
lransepts of Westminster Abbey. 

I was trained in the Gothic tradition of 60 years ago, in which we 
learned that all Gothic arches prior to the Tudor period were two 
simple curves, struck from centres on the base line, and frequently 
stilted. 

But the arches at Westminster Abbey give the impression of being 
drawn together at the base as though they were struck from four centres 
instead of two, as in my sketch 

I dismissed this suggestion for a long time as an illusion, until on 
isiting Wells Cathedral recently an exactly similar appearance 
rhis appearance is not found at Salisbury, Exeter o1 
Southwell Minster. 


struck me. 





[he enclosed freehand sketch will illustrate my meaning, and I 


to know whether others have observed this feature—or 





whether it is an illusion. 
basis in fact, it would put back the 


If my supposition has any 
irch to about 200 years earlier. I am, 


principle of the four-centre 
yours faithfully, 


GeorGceE F. Lake [F.]. 
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Notes 


AN ARCHITECTURAL OLYMPIC PRIZE WINNER 

We congratulate Mr. John Hughes, B.Arcl 1.], on his 
success in winning a first prize at Los Angeles in the Archi- 
tectural Section of the Olympic Art Es tion. Mr. Hughes’s 
design for a sports stadium for the City of Live 





pool was 
selected to represent this country by a jury consisting of Sir 
Raymond Unwin, Professor Adshead, and Mr. Howard 
Robertson. Mr. Hughes won the Grissell Gold Medal last vear 
with a design for a market hall in a country town 


oO 


Mr. JOHN A. PEARSON 
On g June Mr. John A. Pearson, F.R.A.I.( F.| had 
conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Architecture 
by Toronto University in recognition of his notable contri- 
bution to Canadian architecture. Mr. Pearson is the first 
architect in Canada to be so honoured. 


Mr. JOHN WILLIAM BROUGHTON 
Mr. John William Broughton [Z.], of Skipton, Yorks, has 
been appointed to the Commission of the Peace for the West 


Riding of Yorkshire. 


TERCENTENARY OF WREN 


It is hoped that the Lord Mayor and the Bishop London 
will attend the special service which is to be held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral at 4 o’clock on Thursday, 20 October, to celebrate 
the birth of Wren. The service, at which Canon Alexander will 
give an address, is to be broadcast 
} >Any members of the R.I.B.A. who wish to atter ire asked 
to apply for tickets as soon as possible to the Sect ry R.1.B.A., 


so that seats may be rese rved. 


MR. RAFFLES DAVIDSON’S SKETCHES 


Mr. Raffles Davidson has arrang Ls ’ ition of his 
sketches in the R.I.B.A. gallery whicl n view until 
16 Septemb« r. Most of the sketches are char and sensi- 
tive views of rural and sea coast scenes in t West of England, 
though Mr. Davidson also shows s I I ngs ol architec- 
tural subjects, including a number f Port Meirion. We 


heartily recommend a visit. 


\ WEEK-END VISTI 


The Garden Cities and Tow: Plannu \ ition has 
arranged a special visit to Cardif r a -end from 
Friday 30 September to 3 Octob Nh | \ Lloyd 
[F.] will give a talk on the development South Wales, and 
special visits will be paid to the civi ntre, ¢ using 
estates, the Rhiwbina garden vill nd t Barry garden 
suburb, as well as to other pl i tol terest The 
cost, including fare from London, is ( \pplication 
should be made to the Secretary, t G.C. & T.P.A., 3 Gray’s 


Inn Place, W.C.1. 
VISIT TO BROADCASTING HOUSI 


A visit of members of the R.I.B..A. to Bro House 
has been arranged for Monday, 24 October 1 ) p.m. 
The number taking part in the visit is limit » 60, and is 
restricted to members of the R.I.B.A Met who wish 
to,take part in the visit should apply to the S¢ rv R.LB.A 
and tickets will be issued in the order of applications received. 

In the event of a large number of applicatior o received 
over and above the 60 limit, further visits wi irranged at 


later dates if possible. 


R.I.B.A. ARCHIBALD DAWNAY SCHOLARSHIPS 


[he works submitted by candidates for the R.I.B.A. Archi. 
bald Dawnay Scholarships will be on exhibition in th 
R.I.B.A. Galleries, g Conduit Street, London, W. fror 
Thursday, 22 September, to Friday, 30 September 1932, in- 
clusive. The exhibition will be open between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 7 p.m. (Saturday 10 a.m. and 2 p.m.). 

Che Scholarships are intended to foster the advanced study 
of all forms of construction and are tenable at the Schools of 
Architecture recognised for exemption from the Examinations 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


LECTURES ON THE APPRECIATION OI] 
ARCHITECTURE 
On Tuesday evenings during the coming year Mr. Joh 
Summerson, B.A.Arch. [A.], is to give a course of lectures or 
[he Appreciation of Architecture at the L.C.C. Paddingtor 
Literary Evening Institute. The course is not designed fo: 
architects, but it is thought that many architects might like 1 
draw it to the attention of their friends and members of their 
staffs. The first lecture will be at 7.30 on September 20. Full 


particulars of the fees and a syllabus of the course can be ob- 


tained from Mr. E. C. White, Head of the Institute, 129 Elgin 
Avenue, W.o. 


THE FIFTH 
COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OI 
ENGLAND 


Che fifth national conference of the C.P.R.E. will be held at 


Norwich on 21 and 22 October, under the presidency of the Ear 
of Crawford and Balcarres. The sessions will take place in the 
Blackfriars Hall, and the programme will include a discussio1 


on the new *“Town and Country Planning Act,” an evening 


reception, and an address by Sir George Courthope o1 


**Forestrv in Relation to the Preservation of the Countryside.’ 
It is hoped that a visit will be arranged to Thetford, where the 


largest r¢ -aflorestation scheme in England is being carri d out 


| 
not confined only to members of the C.P.R.E. and delegates 0 
ies, but is open to any individual members of societies ant 


SOcCI¢ 


the public who pay the membership fee. 


interested in the protection of amenities and the work o! 


the Council and wishes to attend the Conference should writ 
to the Secretary C.P.R.E., 17 Great Marlborough Street 


/ 
Regent Street, W. 


THE IMPORTATION OF ARCHITECTURAL PHOTO: 


GRAPHS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Some difficulty was experienced recently through photo- 
h were being sent from the Continent to this 
country for exhibition and reproduction purposes being held 
up by the Customs Authorities under the terms of the Imports 


graphs whi 


Duties Act, 19 32. 


Che Institute took the matter up with the Commissioners 


of Customs and Excise, and have received an assurance tha 


with regard to the general question of private importation 
f architectural photographs, where the Customs officers ar 
satisfied that the particular photographs are not being importe¢ 


for sale but loan, duty will not be charged. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
RURAL 


by the Forestry Commission. Membership of the Conference is 


Anyone who Is 
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THE CONNAUGHT CLUB 
] attention of members is drawn to the Connaught Club, 
-- Sevmour Street, Marble Arch. The club has extended the 


privilezes of temporary membership to provincial members of 


the R.1.B.A. wishing to stay in London for short periods. Any 
vho wish to take advantage of this offer are asked to write to 
the Secretary of the club. 


ARCHITECTS’ UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF FUND 


[he following donations to the Architects’ Unemployment Relief 
Fund have been received during the month of August : 
Los. d. 
Mr. i-rnest Bates — pir — os aii na 10 10 Oo 
Mrs. 1.. Harris o* oe 2 ee “ — 6 6 oO 
Mr. C. B. Bone (3rd donation) .. o ie a 5 5 0 
Mr. Edwin Gunn .. at _ on vite tis 5 5 0 
Miss M. D. Webb .. as — ime one - 5 0 O 
Mr. Arthur Keen and Mr. G. McMichael, each iw I I Oo 


ARCHITECTS’ GOLFING SOCIETY 
\ most delightful day was spent on 27 July, at Bramshot Golf 
b, where we were royally entertained by the captain of the Club, 
members, whose kindness in satisfying our every want 
unnot be exaggerated. 

\ record attendance of 24 members enjoyed every minute of a 

wded day. 

In the morning, H. St. John Harrison won the Bogey competition, 
afternoon was devoted ts a team match arranged among 
members. The perennial controversy anent the training 

f architects, still lacks a satisfactory solution, as the contest between 
e teams, one of “untrained”’ [sic] architects led by Sir G. G. 
Scott, and the other of school-trained architects, led by Alan Slater, 
nded in a most exciting tie at 5) points all. 

We could still do with more members! The Society is open to 
il whose names are in the Kalendar. Will anyone interested 
please communicate with R. B. Selby [4.], 46, New Bond Street, 








NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 


Q 


Io july I932 
CANDIDATURE FOR THE AssOCIATESHIP AND STUDENTS OF RECOGNISED 
SCHOOLS IN THE DOMINIONS 
On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural Education 
t was decided that students passing their Final Examination through 
an overseas School of Architecture recognised for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination, and who do not know the required 
number of Fellows for nomination for election, should be nominated 
by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d), subject to their applications 
ing supported by members of the Schoo] Examining Board, as that 
Board would be in the best position to judge of the character of the 








Allied 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


[he second summer visit of the 1932 season took place on 
Wednesday, 3 August, when visits were paid to the Domestic 
Science School for Girls, Stalybridge, the Stamford Senior Boys’ 
School, Ashton-under-Lyne, and the Senior Girls’ School, Dukinfield, 
ll designed by Mr. Percy Howard [A.]. 

[hese schools, erected by local authorities, who have adopted the 
“Hadow Report,” are for the higher elementary education of 
hildren, and consequently have a large proportion of classrooms 

signed for special subjects. The building at Stalybridge is a small 
ne devoted entirely to cooking, laundering, housewifery, needle- 
etc. It is an adjunct to a larger school nearby, and has a 
domesticated air quite in keeping with its use. 
other two are larger buildings, one with two quadrangles 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
On the recommendation of the Board it was decided to appoint 
the Director of Education of the Architectural Association as a 
member of the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education. 


THe Councit oF THE British SCHOOL AT Rot 
Mr. W. H. Ansell [F.] (Chairman of the Board of Architectural 
Education) and Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan (immediate Past-Chairman 
of the Board) were appointed as the R.I.B.A. representatives on the 
Council of the British School at Rome. 


PREPARATION OF B.S. SPECIFICATIONS FOR LEAD Pipes AND LEAI 
Traps FoR Domestic APPARATUS 

Mr. R. Minton Taylor [F.] was appointed t 
R.I.B.A 


to consider the above matter. 


represent the 
at a conference called by the British Standards Institution 








SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENT FOR THE LOADING OF MATERIALS 
Mr. R. B. Ling [F.] was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. on a 
Committee set up by the British Standards Institution to standardis« 
a method of determining measurement for the loading of materials. 


AMENDMENT OF RULEs OF HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF WiGHT ARCHITEC- 
rURAL ASSOCIATION 
\n amendment of the Rules of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Architectural Association was formally approved by the Council. 
DATE OF ANNUAL DINNER, 1933 
It was decided to hold the next Annual Dinner on Friday, 3 March 


THe FELLOWsHIP 
The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the following archi- 
tects to the Fellowship under the powers defined in the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925: 
Mr. Thomas Adams, 
Mr. W. A. M. Blackett (Melbourne) (immediate Past-President 
of the Royal Australian Institute of Architects 


MEMBERSHIP 
Election, 24 October 1932.—Applications for Membership were 
approved as follows: 
As Fellow, 1. 
As Associates, 2. 


As Licentiates, 23. 


Reir nent Che following ex-member was reinstated: 
As Associate: Edward Hall Gandv. 
Resignations.—The. following resignations were accepted with 
regret 


Francis H. N. C. Kemp [4.]. 
Henry George Warren [1.]. 
Kenneth James Cooper [L.]. 
Benjamin Sagar Dean [L.]. 
Capt. Francis Beaumont Ellison [Z.]. 
Transfer to the Retired Members Class—The following member was 
transferred to the Retired Members Class: 


\s Retired Fellow: Francis George Fielder Hooper. 


Societies 


and one with an E-shaped plan, and each consists of one-storied 
groups of classrooms with open corridors, grouped around 
central assembly hall. Chey are all noteworthy examples ot 


economical planning, and gain much of their effect by the successful 
plac ing of well-detailed features in the midst of simple groupings of 
fenestration and arcading 

The schools are made more attractive externally by lawns and 
flowers, and inside by the adopti mola wide range ot ¢ olour schemes 
for different rooms. These two features must quicken to a great 
extent the interest of the scholars in their schools. 

The party was received at the Dukinfield School by the Mayor of 
Dukinfield and Sir Charles Booth, the chairman of the Education 
f the Committee, who very kindly 
conducted them over the building. 


Committee and other members ¢ 
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Membership Lists 


rHE FINAL EXAMINATION, JULY Phe successful candidate is as follows: 








The Final Examination jualifying for \ t Phillips, Harold John. 
R.I.B.A. was held in London and Edit m ¢ )22 
Of the 143 candidat s examined 77] p LH EXAMINATION IN PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE FOR Srt 
t in Part 2 only) and 66 were relegat SCH OF ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED FOR EXEMPTION 
The successful candidates are as fol R I.B.A. Fina EXAMINATION 
a See ae. \l ee me Phe Examination was held in London and Edinburgh « 
arin only. Pp R 1 14 Ju )32. Of the 22 candidates examined 14 passed at 
| f ] rel 
Aldred, Douglas Winston Pear ( | ‘ 
Archibald, Richard Maxwell. Peert ! \ Ma- ] iccessful candidates are as follows: — 
Armstrong, Alfred Geor 
SNS cet mee Ba Kenneth Austin Hortor ‘rard eorge Edwar 
heninalt. Chartes Kdenund. Penbet \ | : in H Le Garrard, Georg Edwat 
2 > Doryt > A A il, James Wilfred. 
Bacon, Clarence (Part r only Po \ m ( 1 Best. Ailwvn Mont Golli F k 
3arker. Cecil Frederick. ys iP hiowt tas aie “ \i Hea ntag - “i lins, a 2 | 
Benoy, Walter Gordon. P wt C 2 | } 7 5 F } t ae ; Hell, Haydon Lov ksle 
Jetts, Cyril (Part 1 only). P \drian | l ( <r oie “e wah ong ! 
Bicknell, Peter Bone Alhert Sidi p ius, Kathleen Elsa. Pullen, Roger Kendall 
’ . , s “ALD f ] ( r. Dud “y roo > : 
ozier. George Alfred (Partzonly). R { R — P idley Gan ie Sage een tS 
eis Mecdlieell Sas Seine : Vallace, Alastair Frew. 
Brooks, Arthur (Part 7 my). Rex, I 
Suck, Edward Gerard. Reyni R [ R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 
> . ¢ } Pl < 9 - s 7 - . 
Cock, Roland Henry Lebbreich. IX eS Lf During the month of July 1932, the following were r 
Coker, Walter Edward George p } : 4 » ] ~ i 
Part 1 onl R Regir Ernest as Probationers of the Royal Institute : 
cise deena Sinn: Sd 7s P \SHBY: STANLEY FRANK, 63 Church Hill, Walthamstow, | 
Day, Colin Sydney. BAMFO! Davin, Churt House, Westcott, Dorking. 
Edleston, Wilfrid Edgar Sar rs, F1 | BaRRow: ( IL RONAI Parrick, Milestown, Castlebelling 
Fairweather, James McDonald. Shir Geoff | I Ireland 
Farrell, John Edmund. SI Ar r 4 BATTEN: Roperr GeorrrRey, 196, Stanlev Park Road, Car 
Forward, Maurice Howard. S , Frat I Part 1 Surre\ 
Gascoigne, Alice Rose (Partronly). / > wy “a : 
Gedge, John Part 1 or S ( B "Hi NORMAN Epwitn, **Devonia,”’ Colliers Water Lane, ‘| 
. i / Ss ‘ 
(;,oodesmith, Walter M. I tr, A I . d av ; = 
Hancock, Svdnev Charles. | Mlark H Bon Joun Botan, “Claremont, Jorough Road, Redcar. } 
Hardwick, John (Part z I B as BROCKLEBANK: RicHAxb Puitip Royps, Earlywood Edge, -\s 
Harrison, Gerald Henry | \\ H Berk 
Hartley, William Suthers. ( W-RENDLE: HAROLD Cornecius, 1 Doughty Street, W.( 
rbe a) | Part | 
Herbert, Anthony. ( ( l ( <CHILL: RutTH IsaBet Myers, 40 Westbourne Terrace, W.2 
Herbert, Geoffrey Brian. Cooper: ARTHUR Mortimer 6 Clevel 1R 1. | ] 
Johnson, Frederick (Part 1 only War I B eis atslipe RTIMER, 16 Cleveland Road, Hinckicy, | 
Kennedy, Robert Terenc: \\ r Aly Br p ( seats ROWLAND, 22, Chestnut Road, Peverell, Plymout! 
King, Frederick Stanley. CUNDA Cuarces Hersert KenNepy, Old Sneed Park Farr 
Knighton, Philip Harold \\ Mi L. 
Lee, Joseph William. Watts, | I MI 1 Denne: Henry James, ““Rosemary,’’ Robin Hood Lane, Ch 
Locke, Bertrand (Part 1 onl) \\ ( A Nent 
Merchant, Yahya Casum}i \\ rth, R DUNLO MicHarL JAmes, Gibraltar, The Common, ‘lunbridg 
Mewton, Geoffrey Harley. W ) Well 
Mi tl ait di el Marriott Wir \I \ = > . 
lickle waite, Daniel M ‘ \ I I Eros: Basi. Joux, Wyncroft, Eccleston Park, Prescot, Lanes 
Midgley, Richard. Q 
Wisc Bleeve: ELwoob: Sipney Leonarp, 80 Swan Lane, Coventry. 
Gareirr: CHARLES RoGER, Braefit House, Nelson, Lancs. 
) TIX ATIO? ne ’ 
rHE SPECIAL EXAMINAT G Denis CRANDON, “Grevcot,”> Horndon-on-the-Hill, Stanford- 
The Special Examination qualif \ssoc le-Hope, Essex. 
R.L.B.A. was held in London from. ¢ | Edit GoGarty: Dermor Str. Jounxn, 15 Ely Place, Dublin. 
geo oly to v4 July 1932 G N: GONTRAN IcETON, 52 London Road, Canterbury, Kent 
the 20 candidates examined f¢ i ‘ 1 
ss candida examin } GRACE: JOHN GREENFIELD, c 0 Grace Bros. & Co., Ltd., 147 Leaden- 
were relegated, LS k..¢ 
= : nail treet 
Lhe successtul can lid ites are as to il ye F 
a EA ; ' (; rrus: JACK, “Dawlish,” 4 Oakfield Road, Radford, (¢ 
satiN. Nick Hancock: ‘THomas Huserr HERBERT, 28, Loddiges Road, Hackney, 
Dow, William Eric. R m9 
ome Geanlan Neaurice: Hart :: Georce, 66 Evwall Road, Hall Green, Birmingh 
asc) <Qscertad. (ac aamiwa tigi ee CTD we HittmMan: WILFRED, 19 Hereford House, Park Street, W.1. 
rHE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS TO O f ; Ho FREDERICK, 274 Euston Road, Morecambe, Lancs. 
Phe Examination was held in Lor O HuGues: ALASTAIR SYDNEY WutrLock, **Prudhoe,” 519 New 5 


the 2 candidates examined 1 p Head Road, Double Bay, Sydney, Australia. 








oO 


nm 
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Li ’-reER HuMPHREY, Cavenham, Woking. 

VLA LLAN: PATRICK DarRVILL, Chewton Place House, Keynsham, 
it. 

VLA re: GovIND WaRNAN, Jamdar’s Lane, Palace Road, Baroda 

3aroda, India. 

Mi STANLEY, 178, Walton Park, Liverpool, Lancs. 

Mi STH: JOHN Preston, 34 Kensington Gardens Square, W.2 

Mi : GRACE Dawson, 971 Sauc hiehall Street, Glasgow, ¢ 2 

Mi FFREY, 4 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 

PARK REGINALD JOHN, 159, Strone Road, Forest Gate, E.7 

Pa -| Wirtiam Micuart THomas, Spa Grange, Hastings. 

Peakr: BrRtAN Hapwen, 17 Arthur Road, Wimbledon, $.W.19 

Pot Prep, Middleton Road, Bromsgrove. 

Rot HerBerT Frrzroy, 6 Cropthorne Court, W.9. 

SAM Jxck STorieE, 57 Wallace Street, Surling. 

Se fromas Kay, 42 Barton Street. Moss Side, Manchester. 

SH GeorRGE WILLIAM, 107 Queen's Gate, South Kensington, 

STAI : HucH JoHN Wipprincton, 16 Bolton Gardens, $.W.5 

Si WALTER LAURENCE, 22 Westwood Park, Peterborough, 


rthants. 
Swa Dennis, North View, Moore: 





Cleckheaton, Yorks. 


Pat rk: Witttam Ciirrorp, 46 Clarence Park Road, Bourne- 

Pert Epirn THeresa, 150 Grange Avenue, Oldham. 

THOM Epwarp Trevor, 17 Lansdowne Terrace East, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

VICKERY: CHARLES RICHARD, 251 Crogan Hill, Barry. 

Wape: Jou~n Howarp, Greenway, Amersham, Bucks. 


WEBSTER: SYDNEY, “‘Roseville,’’ Halfpenny Lane, Pontefract, Yorks. 
Witkixsox: JACK Mutureaux, 13, Lord Street, Brierfield, Nr. 
Wi 7 sag 151 Higher Green Lane, Astley, Nr. Man- 
\\ | ya anb Kerry, New Zealand House, 415, Strand, W.C.2 
Notices 
THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ 


EXHIBITION, 1932 


It has been customary for many years past for the Secretary 
of the Institute to send an invitation to members to attend 
the biennial Building Exhibitions at Olympia. Through the 
kindness of the organiser of the Exhibition, Mr. H. Greville 
Monigomery, Hon.A.R.I.B.A., each of these invitations 
carries the a contribution to the Architects’ 
The Exhibition is open from 14 to 26 
September inclusive, and it is hoped that members of the 
Institute will use the ticket that will be found enclosed with 
this issue of the JOURNAL. 


sum of 2s. as 


Pen \ 
enevVoOle 


nt Society. 


rHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 

Members are reminded that the National Association of 
Water Users on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. 

Members who experience difficulties with water companies, 
etc., in connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 
advice of the Association. The address of the Association is 46 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 





NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 


he Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
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the fact that information in the records of the Building Research 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member of 
the architectural profession, and suggest that architects would 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, to 
apply to the Director for any information he can impart regard- 
ing their properties and application. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
[he attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4 (b) and (ciz), of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on application to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 
pose to apply for nomination. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
Members contemplating applying for appointments overseas 
are recommended to communicate with the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
who will supply them with any available information respecting 
conditions of employment, cost of living, climatic conditions, 
etc. 


Competitions 


SCARBOROUGH: NEW HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 

The Board of Management of the Scarborough Hospital and 
Dispensary invite architects to submit, in open competition, 
designs for new hospital buildings to be erected on a site on the 
Woodlands Estate, Scalby Road, Scarborough. 

Assessor: Mr. H. M. Fairweather [F.]. 

Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 October 1932. 

Last day for questions: 16 May 1932. 

The last day for applying for conditions was 1 April 1932. 


STOCKHOLM: TOWN PLANNING COMPETITION 
The City of Stockholm, through its town planning board, 
invites proposals for a town planning scheme to cover the area 
designated Lower Norrmalm, which occupies a central position 
in the city. The object of the competition is to secure prelimin- 
ary proposals for a solution of the town planning problem, which 
would enable a gradual reconstruction of this district to be 
carried out, with due regard to the present requirements as to 
the capacity of the streets and the supply of light and air for the 
blocks of houses. 
Proposals submitted will be examined by a committee con- 
sisting of the following:- 
Harry Sandberg, Civic Councillor, Stockholm (Chairman). 
Dr. Yngue Larsson, Civic Councillor, Stockholm (Vice- 
Chairman). 
Gustaf Ahlbin, Stockholm. 
E. G. Asplund, Stockholm. 
Carl Bergsten, Stockholm. 
Hermann Jansen, Berlin. 
Albert Lilienberg, Director of Town Planning, Stockholm. 
Professor Ragnar Ostberg 
R.1I.B.A.), Stockholm. 
George L. Pepler, London. 
Premiums: 20,000 Kr. 
15,000 Kr. 
10,000 Kr. 


Hon. Corresponding Member 


approx. 
approx. £75 
approx. £ 500 


£,1,000, 


oO 
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and further amounts to bring the total prize money up to 
60,000 Kr. 
Last day for sending in proposals: 1 March 1933 
Last day for questions: 1 August 1932. 
Documents dealing with the competition may 
application to the Registrar, Town Planning Office, Stadshuset, 
Stockholm. Deposit 40 Kr. (approx. £2 


btained on 


Members’ Column 


MESSRS. AYLING AND CASTLEY 
lie practice of the late Mr. R. Stephen A be 
at 53 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W 
Castley [L.]. ‘The name of the firm, Ay] 
same. 
PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 
lie partnership between Mr. F. Harrild, M.A 
Rea [A.] has been dissolved, « the pra 
by Mr. Rea, who will carry it 
Totnes. 
ACCOMMODATION TO 
Member would let ground floor of his | 
congenial tenant. ‘Two large 
room and sole use of garden, 


ri 


two students. Rent £80 pet 
OFFICES 
ARCHITECT with good furnished ofh 
to share same with another art 


included. Very reasonable tert 


SHARE OF 

ARCHITECT Occupying offices 
share of same (or office only 
typist if desired. Apply “*D 
Street, W.1. 

MemsBer has share of ofhice to 
annum inclusive, or would consider 
W.C. district. Box No. 2082. 

CHANGI 

Mr. Cuas. H. Isaacs, L.R 
29 September next, to 63 ( 
Phone number, Kingston 47 
on his practice, and will be 
etc., as heretofore 

ACCOMMODATION REOT 

MEMBER would be lad to have irt I 
City Office preter ibl | 
Apply Box No. 5932. ¢.0 The 

PRACTISING ARCHITECT REQ 
lo meet Pring ipal in practice, wit experie! 
consultant. Box No. 6932, c/o The S 
PRACTICE AND OFFICES 

ARCHITECT wishing to retire Is ! 
established practice on equi ible 
very excellent freehold off 
an architect who ha 


Box No. 15! 


prac tice. 


Mr. F. R. Evi: 
practice at Barons ( 


be plea ed to receive 


PRACTICE WAN] 
L.R.I.B.A., aged 32, practisu I c 


last ten years, and 


like to get into toucl 
prac ti e and wishing 
on an arrangement t 


»282,c oSecretar 
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A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

Further Privileges now Available. 


The Society is able, through the services of a | ading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in secur. 
ing the capital for the purchase of a house for his own ¢ cupa- 
tion, on the following terms :— 


AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding £2,500 
75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding £4,500, 
66% per cent. of the value. 

Che value of the property is that certified by the Surveyor 
employed by the Office. 

N.B.—Legal costs and survey fees, and, in certain cases, the 
amount of the first quarter’s premium payment will be 
advanced in addition to the normal loan. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 


In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 54 percent. gross, 
I ‘ J2 
ne in excess of ,, 5% ss 


REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which discharges 
the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the earlier death of the 
borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been ar- 
ranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have been 
approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, and the 
amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to the house being 
completed in accordance therewith, ONE HAtF of the loan will 
be advanced on a certificate from the Office’s Surveyor that the 
walls of the house are erected and the roof on and covered in, 

Note.—Since 1928, over £50,000 has been loaned to 

. ws 
architects under this scheme, and as a result over £600 has been 
handed to the Benevolent Society. 


Ifa quotation is required, kindly send details of your age next 
birthday, approximate value of house and its exact situation, to 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions or 
nstitute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
tal orders should be made payable tu the Secretary R.I.B.A., and 

1, 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expressions of the Institute. 
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